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FOREWORD 


Two years ago this review presented to its 
readers a symposium on “Preaching.” No 
apology, however, will be required of us for 
returning to a subject which is at the heart of the 
Church’s mission. It is with reason we remind 
ourselves that of all Her pastoral works preaching 
the Gospel comes first. With the notable increase of 
external works and organisations that the times 
have imposed on the pastoral clergy, it is surely 
opportune to recall that the conflict between the 
ministry of charity and the claims of the Gospel 
is not felt today for the first time ; this has been 
an experience of the Church from the first days 
of her existence. And the words of St. Peter, 
faced by such a conflict (Acts 6 : 2) teach a lesson 
that is unmistakable: “It is not reason that we 
should leave the Word of God and serve tables.” 


St. Patrick’s College, 


Maynooth. THE EDITOR 


A LETTER TO FATHER JOE 


BRYAN Mac MAHON 


Dear Father Joe, 

After I had left you last Wednesday evening (with the 
rapier-marks of your arguments dotted all over me) it took me 
a considerable time to reduce my chaotic thoughts about preach- 
ing to something approaching formal shape. And since it is not 
often that a layman finds an opportunity of speaking his mind 
on this subject, I’ll say what I have to say as briefly as possible. 
However, I am to warn you that this consists mainly of listing for 
you my personal likes and dislikes! But if this listing serves 
no better purpose, at the very least we shall have laid the founda- 
tions of a brand-new night of argument when we two get together 


If I remember aright, we were agreed that preaching is an 
art, with precious little that is natural about it. Art, we said, 
does not happen casually: it comes about as a result of a 
disciplined aesthetic conscious effort on the part of man. En- 
larging on this point of agreement, I now add that preaching 
and the world of drama would appear to have three main factors 
in common: viewed from a profane standpoint, the priest is 
the actor, the sermon is the play and the congregation is the 
audience. And as, Father Joe, we are both, presumably, agreed 
that art is life twisted out of natureinto anew form of false truth, 
it will be noted that the gestures—physical and verbal—of 
the stage are for the most part considerably larger than life— 
although “larger’’ is hardly the word I seek. The preacher, no 
less than the actor, has to reckon with the important sense of 
_ timing : lines are often deliberately “thrown away,” there ‘is 
the use of stress, rhythm, variety, breath-control, phantasy, 
with all the while a cleaving to the over-riding characteristics 
of truth, unity and beauty. 

Since art is a conscious business, it demands preparation. 
The average member of the congregation undergoes considerable 
mental squirming while listening to an ill-prepared sermon. 
The distinct art of being able to speak impromptu and at length 
on any given subject may appear to serve a preacher by pro- 
viding him with a fatal fluency but there are many who reckon 
this a flashy substitute for the arrangement of fact after fact in 
logical sequence. In preaching I am of the opinion that there 
should be very little improvising. Anyone with experience of 
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the stage will immediately detect the point at which an actor 
is improvising, no matter how brilliantly this improvisation is 
effected. At such moments the audience experiences a sense 
of puzzlement, and instinctively alleges a loss of sincerity on 
the part of the player: the result is that the bond of contact 
and trust between audience and player snaps, and the play 
instead of being true sham becomes sham truth. Such an occur- 
rence in drama has its analogy in the world of preaching. As 
well as this, it has been my experience that as the ill-prepared 
sermon draws to its close it is inclined to set off a series of false 
alarms. The preacher essays his first climax, abandons it, 
recapitulates, improvises and flounders; he then rises to a 
second climax, a third, a fourth and, finally, a fifth, in 
an effort to soar aloft and end his sermon with a series of swift 
thrusts. I admit to you, Father Joe, that I find this process 
enervating : when at last the spent preacher leaves the nulpit, I, 
too, am vicariously exhausted. Nature has signally failed to 
find the solution which Art should have provided. 

I appreciate that slavish adherence to a stock sermon has 
been frowned upon (“‘To-night we stand at the bier of the Old 
Year and at the threshold of the New!’’ ), yet very often the 
stock sermon possesses the merit of having a beginning, a middle 
and an end, in addition to other virtues of exactness, proper 
climax and cadence. But as a general principle I find that the 
stock sermon, when used as a framework only, is more often 
than not a moderate success. 

The type of sermon that I view with the gravest suspicion 
is the tour de force. Very often this takes death as the subject. 
At Mission-time we say to one another, with a kind of grim glee: 
“To-morrow night it will be ‘Death’!* The word “death” 
rumbles through the parish. The preacher’s task would appear 
to be an easy one for he has examples aplenty to vouch for the 
truth of what he preaches. His goal is clear : he has to convince 
a congregation (a) that each and every one of them will die, 
and (b) that each member of the congregation should be prepared 
for death, lest for lack of preparation Heaven be lost and Hell 
gained. What actually happens is that while the sermon is 
proceeding individual members of the congregation are smugly 
peering at those of their neighbours for whom they imagine 
Death will presently call. If the peerer ever pauses to say: 
“T myself might be dead one of these days!” he says it too 
glibly by half, for each individual seems incapable—except 
perhaps in a series of short swings or jabs—of going down deep 
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into his own heart where the full realisation of death lies. And, 
strange to say, as the tour de force sermon proceeds it grows to 
resemble more and more the hammering on the flat of an oyster 
in an attempt to open it. Other preachers go one step further 
with a sermon of this genus. When they have amassed a powerful 
succession of facts and illustrations they set about shaping 
them into a weighty pyramid which they raise aloft and plunge 
down upon the head of a group of parochial offenders. I make 
bold to say that such undeft sermons, being overloaded and 
overgestured, have little real effect upon a congregation. 

As a footnote to the foregoing it may be said that just as 
the oyster is opened by a deft insertion of a knife-blade and 
a twist, so also the full realisation of the death-bed is often 
conveyed by a single deft flick of speech on the part of an 
imaginative preacher: such a flick is very often discovered to 
be undergestured. This has the maximum effect since each 
listener’s imagination, by a process of mental compensation, 
will avidly set about filling in the missing details. The beauty 
of the oblique, the richness of the implicit, the loveliness of the 
indirect—these are attributes which I dearly love when I meet 
them in a sermon. 

Next on the list of my dislikes is the use of excessive con- 
demnation. You will recall our mulling as we tried to discover 
the motive force for unnecessary condemnation in preaching. 
I honestly think that I have found it: in the case of many 
otherwise benevolent preachers, I believe that it has its origin 
in the drawing of incorrect conclusions from Christ’s flaying 
the money changers out of the Temple. On a more human 
plane it is the result of mental indignation which finds vocal 
expression in : ‘‘Arrah, the people of this parish’ll think I’m 
_ a simpleton if I don’t condemn something!’ I know preachers 

who make a habit of righteous wrath. Invariably they start 
mildly and charitably ; however, at some peculiar point in the 
sermon a phrase, a word, or a reference seems to ignite them and 
away they go, their frenzy increasing at the sound of the thunder 
in their own voices. The resultant din is not taken really sincerely 
but the sermon is very often reduced to a popular type of pastime 
as each member of the congregation tries to foretell the exact 
point of ignition. (He'll go up now! Yes! No!). As a school- 
teacher I find that I can work up spurious wrath on any of the 
minor misdemeanours known to schoolboys. But where the 
schoolmaster has, say, a week to appreciate that something 
benevolent must be placed in balance with this counterfeit 
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anger, the preacher has only the short span of the Sunday sermon 
to make or mar the effect he seeks to be continued in the minds 
of his listeners for the week. And if, Sunday after Sunday, the 
sermon has a touch of the condemnatory whinge in it, I hold 
that the preacher’s work is largely vitiated. So that there is 
nothing for it, Father Joe, except that the pair of us should 
launch a campaign for the restricted use of condemnation, 
allowing its usage much as a poison such as arsenic is occas- 
ionally used in the compounding of a comparatively harmless 
medicine bottle. 

Here and now, Father Joe, I am going to tread upon your 
toes. Don’t say that you haven’t been warned! You will 
recall my aside to you, that the most abused word in Ireland 
to-day is the word “Communist”—as often as not by popular 
consent it has the accent placed upon the second syllable. I 
venture to say that if this word is overworked it will lose its 
force, so that when the time comes to apply it appositely it will 
have little condemnatory force behind it. A cynic’s definition 
of a Communist, as applied to Ireland to-day, comes readily to 
my mind: “A Communist is a man whose hen goes into your 
garden, provided you call it to him first.” Like all cynicism, 
this statement has its grain of truth. So I would not have you, 
even by the faintest inference, apply the term “Communist” 
indiscriminately to petty parochial malefactors. Also, I recall 
your statement that the bad old days of ending condemnatory 
sermons with: ‘How could they have luck?” or “Mark my 
words—the crows’ll fly in and out through their windows !” 
have entirely vanished. On this point I am not wholly convinced, 
but this is a subject I will take up with you another time. Is 
leor nod don eolach! 

I solemnly declare that I have detected in preaching a 
practice that has its parallel in literary criticism: a preacher 
idly pondering his Sunday text through the week chances 
upon a fine phrase and then glances covertly about the parish 
to find a situation to which that lovely phrase might be aptly 
applied. This practice has been called “sacrificing on the altar 
of a fine phrase.” Akin to this is the use of the intrinsically 
interesting illustration: in teaching children it is a prime 
principle that two oranges and two oranges make four oranges 
but that two juicy oranges and two juicy oranges make water 
under the teeth. Not that I do not like apt phrases for apt 
illustrations! If in a sermon there is one thing more than any 
_ other that pleases me, the accurate illustration either by phrase 
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or short anecdote, offers me complete pleasure : “Man is canvas, 
woman silk. Canvas may be dragged in the mire but when washed 
emerges as it was before ; silk dragged in the mire can never 
regain its former lustre.’ Or the story of men around a table 
arguing about God until midnight. Suddenly an old priest 
present wearily lifts the lighting candle from the table and walks 
to the door. The others follow. ‘Can you see the summit of 
Carn Tuathail by the light of this candle ?” he asks. ‘No !” his 
listeners agree. ‘‘Neither can we light up the mind of God with 
our ha’penny dips of intellect!’? These terse illustrations have 
been with me when the memories of a thousand sermons have 
perished. But again here there is the omnipresent danger of the 
intrinsic illustration coming undone. A case in point is the 
chestnut of the old preacher who missed the penny he had tossed 
up in order to illustrate the ‘Render unto Caesar” text and who 
sent a chuckling congregation home in possession of the fable 
that Father So-and-So had taken to playing pitch-and-toss in 
the pulpit. 

When we were speaking on the subject of emotional preach- 
ing, I admit that my remarks were unfocussed, so I make haste 
to clarify what I have already said. Let me have emotion and/or 
sentiment on three days in the year: Christmas Day, St. 
Patrick’s Day, and Easter Sunday. If I do not get emotional 
preaching upon each of these three days I am a child robbed of a 
loved plaything. If I do not get the angels singing amid stars 
of steel at Christmastide ; if I do not get the flicker of flame on 
the Hill of Slane on St. Patrick’s Day; if I do not get the clash 
of Roman armour falling back from the open tomb upon Easter 
Sunday, then each of those days is for me a disappointment. 
There are those who would deny me my emotion even on these 
_ three days, but my reasoning has it that since God has placed 
laudable emotion and sentiment as constituents of the mind of 
man it is fitting that these should have their days of appeal. 
So Father Joe, if ever you should find yourself on a pulpit on 
one or other of those three Feast Days and you should spy me 
erect and image-faced in a pew, you have been fully warned as to 
what I am awaiting! Outside those three Feast Days (with 
the possible exception of All Souls’ Night and the Feast of the 
Assumption) I resolutely refuse to be unlocked by preaching of 
an emotional character. 

- -[n your sermons, Father Joe, I beg of you to give me the 
traditional Mary as depicted, say, in ‘““Mary of the Chair” or in 
“Our Lady of Perpetual Succour,” this latter a delightfal 
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picture which somehow or other seems more modern than all 
the moderns and suggests to me that much of this new painting 
has been with the world before. I want also the Mary of the 
Irish prayers, that warm-hearted narrow-eyed Jewess whom 
God picked out—I have built up a clear picture of her in my 
mind and am reluctant to alter it. Quite recently a Catholic 
Actionist (lay) made me very angry indeed. The contention of 
his that angered me was that the traditional image of Mary 
should be set aside and that henceforward Mary should be a 
battle-cry, a weapon, a woman in armour at the head of a 
fighting host. I ventured to remind him that each Irish country- 
woman already possesses an image of Mary which has gained 
sharp definition over the Irish centuries. ‘‘What confusion this 
new concept of yours will cause in the mind of such people !” 
T warned him. But he would not listen to me and off he went 
mentally prancing. I prayed God to send him sense. To my 
untrained mind the apparent contradiction of the use of the 
symbol in the Catholic faith is best exemplified by the image of 
a crucified Saviour, limp dead and sagging; yet that symbol 
has proved itself to be possessed of extraordinary motive power. 
So also out of the meekness of Mary has arisen a power that 
is capable of moving us to the full. So be careful, Father Joe, 
not to break the ikon that is most beloved to my mind !- 
How strange it is that one may idly hear a phrase for years 
without realising its full import, and then, suddenly, as on a 
hand’s turn, its meaning becomes abundantly clear. ‘And 
the greatest of these is Charity!” A countryman sorrowfully 
remarking to me that: “At his best, man is a patchy, deadly 
ould tearaway !” sent me scuttling back to ponder the true 
meaning of the word charity. I now find myself measuring each 
and every new sermon by the yardstick-of charity. Retracing 
my steps with the new-found measure in my hand I am forced 
to admit that the sermons which have persisted longest in my 
mind are those of old pastors—men parsimonious of condemna- 
tion—old pipers with a single tune of God and the Love of 
God. 


- .-Somehow or other, Father Joe, I have-the fecling that in 
today’s welter of world argument, the vision of God as evidenced 
by his works-has been mislaid. I have. often. wondered. if it is 
unorthodox for me to find that Sean O’Casey’s pseudo- -captain 
striking an attitude, looking up at the night sky and asking with 
braggadocio : “‘What is the stars ?” has for me the force of a 
powerful thumbnail sermon.. And, in view. of the fact that. very 
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many of our young folk emigrate, don’t you think, Father 
Joe, that now and again it would be no harm at all if preachers 
were to take time out to re-state fundamental truths? It is 
clear that I must have heard these truths stated but not in the 
particular way that appealed to me. What use is a mental 
equipment designed to argue the finer points of doctrine when 
the person argued with (the man at the next machine in the 
British factory) as often as not totally denies the existence of 
a Supreme Being? A sailor without any religious convictions 
whatsoever whom I met recently admitted that the most 
powerful argument in favour of the belief in a God, was, in his 
case, the sight of one of the brilliant sunsets that occur in the 
Indian Ocean. When I ventured to offer him that relic from my 
Apologetics days—the example of the great Watch of the 
World with its obvious deduction that it is impossible that this 
intricacy of intricacies should be of haphazard origin, the sailor 
confessed himself considerably impressed. I did not claim that 
this argument was the sole property and perogative of the 
Catholic Church but the fact that the sailor heard this illustra- 
tion first from Catholic sources made a deep impression upon 
his mind. It appears to me that truths like these, having to do 
with egg and elephant, acorn and constellation, do need constant 
re-statement even in these days of urgency. 

Being restless by nature, something within me cries out for 
brevity. When a sermon has proceeded for twenty minutes or 
so, I get restive. As an ex-acolyte I have with me a clear rem- 
embrance of a gallant old missioner preaching on and on, well 
over the hour mark, with a harried sacristan ringing a handbell 
at the sacristy door to recall the preacher to an appreciation 
of the frailty of his congregation. 

Lastly, what never fails to unlock me is the crisp impact 

of a fresh mind upon old truths. To me it appears that no two 
people should explain the Word of God from an exactly identical 
standpoint. If they do so, they are either confessing their 
dependence one upon another or wrongly postulating that which 
is impossible, namely, that God, running out of patterns, has 
created two human beings with identical minds. 

These are nothing more or less than the random impressions 
of a mental gadfly. As a final nip, Father Joe, I am emboldened 
to remind you that church is practically the only place where 

I may not stand up and contradict. The fact that my face is 
expressionless while I listen to a sermon does not always mean 
that I am in complete agreement with the handling of the 
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sermon. I know only too well that I am hopelessly addicted 
to mental heckling, but in this particular instance I cannot 
complain that you have not given me latitude to say what I 
have had to say! And now, since at this moment the old 
sacristan in my mind is bell-ringing to recall for me my counsel 
regarding brevity, I beg leave to descend from the pulpit of my 
own fashioning. And to be supremely irrelevant, my parting 
shot for you is that the world of to-day cannot be as doleful 
as you claim it to be, since thousands of otherwise hard-boiled 
folk have recently got into the habit of ending their letters with— 
God bless ! 
I remain, dear Father Joe, 
Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 

38 Ashe Street, 

Listowel, Co. Kerry. BR YAN MACMAHON 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 


We will spread two tables in our houses, one with 
the fare of the body and one with the food of holy Scripture ; 
one with the fruits of the earth, and one with the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost. Prayer and teaching in the church are 
not enough ; they must be accompanied by prayer and 
reading at home: for the home is a little church, an 
ecclesia domestica. 

—St. John Chrysostom, quoted from The 
Family by Maria Schlueter-Hermkes. 


‘ 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE WORD 


F. H. DRINKWATER 


s¢(iucH things could only happen in America!” That is 

the thought that probably came to many a reader of The 

Furrow in Ireland and Britain, as they read the scarcely- 
credible news of a crusade of the laity,! led by a valiant woman 
convert, for more and better preaching by the clergy. There is 
no doubt about the fact, for Fr. Bruno Hagspiel, who wrote the 
article, is himself the spiritual director of these lay-crusaders, 
who are protected by 24 bishops and advised by 275 priests, 
but who themselves provide the steam, energy, power and drive 
which has proved able to penetrate those gardens enclosed, 
the seminaries where the priests of the future are being prepared. 

Fr. Bruno’s article, like the literature of the Crusade 
itself, does not go into details about the ways on which our 
preaching can be improved. ‘“ Fervent” and “fervour” are 
words that recur, and in so far as fervour means warmth, the 
warmth of something alive as distinct from the coldness of 
marble or winter or death, we can readily agree that our sermons 
should be fervent. But fervour in the sense of “ boiling-point ” 
is a gift of the Spirit. One would hesitate to encourage young 
preachers to aim at being fervent, or to cultivate a fervent 
manner, or to aim at turning every talk into what we call— 
half-mockingly perhaps— a fervorino. 

What then can we safely aim at and work at in our prepar- 
ation? For in one thing these lay crusaders are absolutely 
right, and that is the menace, the folly, the tragedy, of unprepared 
sermons. 

I suggest we can never do any harm and may usually do 
some extra good, by concentrating simply on choosing (before- 
hand) the best words for what we want to say. A modest aim, 
surely to some extent within our reach—just well-chosen words ! 

But well-chosen words means not just the best possible 
words, in vacuo as it were. It means the best possible words 
for reaching the heart, and that means (as the Editor allowed 
me such generous space to try to explain in the Furrow of 
April 1951) the natural vocabulary of life and poetry and not 
the artificial vocabulary of science. It means moreover the 
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best possible words for the given audience and the given 
occasion. 

If we would prepare our sermons faithfully in that sense, 
and even write them out in full at any rate for some years, 
searching for the word that will really communicate, as the 
rifleman patiently takes aim at the bull’s-eye of the target— 
that I think is the preparation that would be worth while. 

But one example is worth a lot of describing and so I 
propose to conclude this little fervorino with an example from 
a real master of English prose and preaching, albeit in the quiet 
fashion which is in favour with the English these days—how 
different from the heady, foaming rhetoric favoured in the days 
of the first Elizabeth! I mean, of course, Mgr. Ronald Knox. 
“Mgr. Knox!” you will say perhaps. “ A master of prose 
undoubtedly, but unable to escape into poetry. How can he be 
your ideal preacher, if the preacher should use the language 
of the poet ? ” 

Objection over-ruled. The preacher doesn’t have to be a 
poet: that would be asking too much. What he has to do, 
(and what the poet also has to do, according to Wordsworth) 
is to use the vocabulary of everyday life: that is, if they either 
of them want to reach the heart. The language of everyday 
life—that is to say, its vocabulary and its turns of phrase— 
is not necessarily poetry, much of it is no use to poet or preacher, 
but it is-the ocean-source from which they must draw, as the 
clouds draw from the ocean to feed rain to the springs and 
streams. 

Of course, if it comes to that, good sermons are not far — 
from poetry anyhow, and I expect many readers will share my 
own admiration for an accomplished versifier named Louis 
A. Tierney, who often contributes ‘“ Father Pat’s Sermons ” 
to the columns of the Irish Catholic, where they deserve larger- 
size type than the printer usually gives them. Not that Father 
Pat should be taken as a detailed model by you and me of 
course, but from the Wordsworthian point of view he had the 
right idea. 

' Well, here is Mgr. Knox, speaking on the same theme to 
two quite different audiences. The theme is roughly the need 
of the spirit of the apostolate in the modern world, and in 
particular the special duty and opportunity that (according to 
to Mgr. Knox) is going to lie open to all English-speaking 
Catholics in. the modern world. The first audience is in 
Westminister cathedral filled with bishops and priests and. 
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distinguished Catholics celebrating the centenary of the 
re-established Hierarchy. Towards the end of his sermon 
Mgr. Knox recalls the progress made by the Church during that 
century, a three fold increase of Catholics and so on : 


It has not been a century of effortless progress [he 
goes on]. There have been disputes, there have been 
scandals, and every patient forward step has called for 
sacrifice—today, perhaps, so far as money is concerned, we 
are called upon to make sacrifices greater than ever. But on 
the whole this little walled garden of ours, the Catholic 
Church in England, has fulfilled the promise of its spring ; 
vine and fig, pomegranate and olive have borne their fruit, 


and we have been enriched, not seldom, by windfalls from — 


next door. 
Yes, but it is a garden, a walled garden; and 
outside ...? Outside, is the winter past, is the rain over 


and gone? God forbid that we should criticize the labours 
of other men, outside our own communion, or seem to make 
capital out of their embarrassments. Heroic efforts have 
been made, by men of devoted piety, by men of great 
learning, to bring England back to God; but would 
anyone dare to claim that they have succeeded? Just 
now, in these dark days, there are signs, perhaps, of a 
hesitation and a return. But is England effectively Christ- 
ian? And outside this island, matters are worse; there 
is hardly a theatre of human activity abroad but makes 
the mind sicken at the contemplation of it ; men’s hearts 
dried up with fear, as they await the troubles that are 
overtaking the whole world. More and more, it falls upon 
the English-speaking countries, if it is not too late, to save 
humanity ; more and more it falls upon the Catholic 
minorities in those countries to give them a message, to 
put heart into them. Are we ready for it? Are we equal 


to the task ? 
(From The Tablet, October 7, 1950). 


Not poetry perhaps, not magic music like Newman’s sermon of 
a hundred years before, but near enough for their purpose, 
noble words worthy of a great occasion. 

The other audience is a few dozen boarding-school girls in 
a convent chapel, the preacher being an everyday figure amongst 
them as their war-time convent chaplain. The sermon is about 
St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More, and as the publishers 
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have given permission to quote, let us treat ourselves to a good 
long piece of peroration. Satan, says the preacher, is always 
repeating himself in his attacks on the Church : 


For the first few centuries it was the Roman emperors 
that were the trouble ; Christians were persecuted because 
they wanted to worship God instead of worshipping the 
Roman emperor. The Roman Empire fell, and there was 
@ pause, a good long pause, and kings began to become 
important all over Europe; so Christians like St. John 
Fisher and St. Thomas More were persecuted because they 
wanted to obey God instead of obeying the king. Nowadays, 
kings are at a discount, and the modern world has started 
to worship a dreadful thing called the State. Fascism or 
Communism, it’s all the same thing really; it’s just 
worship of the State. And because they hold out against 
this worship of the State, because they won’t let the State 
dictate to them how they are going to worship and how the 
Church is going to be organized, people are being killed 
now all over Europe. We heard plenty about it when it 
was the Nazis who were doing it ; we don’t hear so much 
about it now that it isn’t the Nazis. But the thing is going 
on ; more and more the shadow of atheism is falling over the 
whole of Eastern Europe. And it is quite on the cards that 
within your lifetime the main strength of the Catholic 
Church will lie in the English-speaking countries ; the very 


countries we have been accustomed to think of as Protes- 


tant! France, Spain, Italy, Belgium,—you can’t bet what 
is going to happen there. It’s quite probable that you, 
later on, will find yourself having to pull your socks up, 
and help to save the Catholic Church, humanly speaking, 
from going under. 

That’s why I want to appeal to you all, as you remember 
the English martyrs, to cultivate jealously and watchfully 
your own independence of mind. Don’t, whatever you do, 
grow up into a yes-woman. I don’t mean that you should 
never say yes; that would make it difficult for you to get 
married. But learn to distrust yourself saying things, 


_and, as the result of saying them often enough, actually 


thinking things, merely because other people around you 
are saying them, and perhaps thinking them. You live in 


--a@ frightful age of propaganda; books, newspapers, and 


above all the wireless are trying hard all the time to influence 
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in a steady stream against the Catholic religion. Not openly, 
but in an insidious way ; the worshippers of the State are 
always so selecting and so presenting the news that the 
Catholic Church always gets mixed up with what is 
unpopular at the moment, always appears as the enemy of 
liberty and progress. It’s a highly elaborate business, and 
oh, it’s boring! But you are going to live in a world which 
swallows all that sort of dope ; you will find your friends 
in that world, and possibly, in spite of all the nuns can 
do to prevent it, your husband. If you’re going to be a 
yes-woman, I don’t say that you'll lose the faith, but 
you'll be a passenger ; you’ll be no use to the Church, when 
she wants you. Keep your independence of mind; only 
half believe what you hear; suspend judgment, think for 
yourself, learn for yourself. If I am privileged to meet any 
of you later on, I don’t very much mind what else has 
happened to you; you may be stout, and plain, and your 
fingernails may be the colour of tomato ketchup, if only 
you’ve preserved your independence of mind. God bless 
you all, and give you grace to do it.” 

(The Gospel in Slow Motion, p. 109. Sheed and Ward) 


Any reader who is sufficiently interested can find Mgr. Knox 
talking about the same general theme to yet a third audience, 
this time to Catholic undergraduates, in a collection of confer- 
ences called In Soft Garments! (Burns Oates, 1942). Not having 
asked permission to quote, we will content ourselves with a 
sentence or two on p. 148 : : 

In our own day the situation has grown so desperately 
complicated that it defies analysis. What seems to emerge 
from it is that under modern conditions we Catholics ought, 
more than ever, to be taking the lead in enlightening the 
conscience of the world ; that, largely, we are not doing it, 
and it is our fault that we are not doing it ; and moreover, 
that in proportion as we do succeed in our efforts, we shall 
not be given any credit for it ; we shall be cried down as 
much as ever by the prophets of materialistic humanitar- 
ianism for not going about it.in a different and .more 
wholehearted way. 


2The reader will find further illustration in. Monsigeur Knox’s 
most recently published The Hidden Stream (Burns, Oates, 1952), 
which is also a collection of conferences to Oxford undergraduates. 
He will find these on pages 120 and 124 (last paragraph), in the Chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Four Marks of the Church.” 
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Yes, one can’t help being sorry about that term “ material- 
istic humanitarianism ” ; it certainly is a spot on our sun of 
perfect English prose and I can only plead that Mgr. Knox was 
giving a conference not a sermon, and being an optimist, he 
thought that university students would be able to attach some 
meaning to words of that kind. (And of course it just the sort 


_ of large vague phrase the adolescent mind loves). But I feel I 


could swear on my heart that he would never have used them to 
his school-girls in their chapel or to his bishops in Westminster 
Cathedral. In any case it is not being suggested here that you 
and I, who have a more mixed and less educated audience than 
any of the three just mentioned, should slavishly imitate the 
diction of Mgr. Knox, any more than we should imitate the 
pulpit-personalities of Mr. Tierney’s Father Pat. All I say is 
that we should be thankful for Mgr. Knox and learn what we 
ean from him. We can learn to adapt our language, as he does 
with such complete sympathy, to the actual hearers and the 
actual occasion. And we can note, in the case of the sermons at 
any rate, the complete absence of two kinds of words. First, 
words that are merely literary or fashionable in literary circles ; 
a few random examples would be characterize, incorporation, 
identification, subservient, ephemeral, vicarious, pattern (of 
thought), climate (of opinion), perspective (of almost anything). 
And secondly, words that might fairly be called “ theological- 
ities,’ such as efficacious, regenerate, compenetration, intrin- 
sically, propitiation : words that may or may not mean a good 
deal to the trained user, but are almost certain to confuse the 
untrained mind. 


Lower Gornal, 
Dudley, 
England. F. H. DRINKWATER. 
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PREACHING THE BIBLE 


CONLETH KEARNS 


o mere teacher of Sacred Scripture or of Sacred Eloquence 

could venture to lay down the law to a preacher in words 

like these: “You will surpass yourself if you preach a 
sermon whose matter and whose manner have come living from 
the Bible ; you will fall below the best you can do each time 
you preach without placing your main reliance on the Bible.” 
It is Pope Leo XIII who, in effect, says this. He says it, and he 
gives his reasons for saying it, in a great Encyclical, whose 
stately latinity need not blunt its point. 


I—SOME REASONS WHY 


“The preacher whose sermon is alive with the spirit and 
the vigour of the word of God,” he says, “‘is giving to his lis- 
teners something more than speech; he is speaking ‘with 
power and with the Holy Spirit and with deep conviction’ 
(1 Th. 1: 5). Only preachers who have given no reflection to 
what they are about fail to put first things first, and speak 
about religion and the commandments of God with words. 
which they draw mainly from human knowledge and human 
wisdom, instead of from the resources God has put ready to 
their hands. The sermons of such men, no matter now brilliant 
they may appear, must in reality be cold and feeble. They have 
no spark in them of the fire of God (Jer. 23 : 29); they do not 
share the mighty power of His word, that ‘word of God’ which 
‘is a living thing, full of energy, sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and piercing to divide both soul and spirit’ (Heb 4: 11). 
_ Yet Sacred Scripture, too, has an eloquence, as the thoughtful 
mind will readily admit ; an eloquence amazing in its richness 
and variety, and in every way a match for the momentous 
subjects of which it treats . . . Ask any of the great masters of © 
Christian eloquence. They all have said, with gratitude to God, 
that their success was due in largest part to their constant use 
of the Bible and their prayerful reflection on it.’’! 

In the context of this passage Pope Leo marshals the over- 
whelming reasons in favour of working biblical thought and 
narrative, biblical imagery and wording, with a liberal hand 
into the warp and woof of every single sermon. He begins (EB 


1Providentissimus Deus, E(nchiridion) B(iblicum), 72. 
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69, 70) with the example of our Blessed Lord, Who, in this, was 
closely imitated by the Apostles and inspired writers of the 
New Testament, and especially by St. Paul. This is a point 
which we take so much for granted that for many of us it has 
almost lost its power to stir us to imitation. When we see the 
Old Testament quoted in Gospel or Epistles we are tempted to 
pass by on the other side, with vague uneasy memories of 
thorny questions about Septuagint and Massoretic Text, literal, 
typical and accommodated sense. And all the time the essential 
point is escaping us, that these greatest of the preachers and 
teachers of our Faith were steeped in familiar knowledge of the 
written word of God, and seldom failed to use it to elucidate 
a doctrine or exemplify a precept, to answer an objection or 
to clinch an argument. ‘“Their example should bring home to us,” 
says the Pope, ‘“‘and especially to those who are still at the begin- 
ning of their service in the army of God, the high regard we must 
have for Holy Writ, and the spirit of hard work and religious 
earnestness in which we must set about equipping ourselves 
from the stores that it provides.” 

This brings him to his second point: the Bible as the 
storehouse of our preaching (EB 71). There is no subject which 
legitimately falls within the field of Christian preaching that 
cannot be copiously and aptly expounded, illustrated and 
driven home, with materials taken mainly from the Scriptures. 
A preacher who says that what he wants to preach is nowhere 
satisfactorily treated in the Scriptures is either overstepping 
his commission as a preacher of Christian truth, or is failing to 
bring back his subject to its fundamental principles in divine 
revelation. ‘Be his audience learned or unlearned, the preacher 
of Catholic truth will find no source like the Bible for giving 
him in abundance what he has to speak of, and unlimited 
resources for its expression.” 

The experience of preachers who have tried it out in practice 
will bear out what the Pope enlarges on here. To bring freshness 
to jaded preachers and to win response from apathetic congrega- 
tions, nothing can compare with Sacred Scripture rightly 
handled. This is true of all kinds of preaching : mission sermons 
or retreat conferences, routine Sunday sermons, weekly or 
fortnightly sodality addresses, occasional sermons, and all the 
rest. What often takes the heart out of our preaching is the 
consciousness that a familiar congregation has heard too much 
of us, and we, perhaps, have seen too much of them. We are 
spun out. But the Bible is the answer to our difficulty. A 
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biblical saying, truth or incident, wisely chosen and under- 
standingly made use of, is like a blood-transfusion to sermon, 
preacher and congregation. Again, for a course of sermons 
lasting over a period to keep its freshness and appeal to the end, 
nothing is simpler or more stimulating than to let the Bible 
make the general plan and furnish the connecting links. The 
unfolding of some truth of revelation through the stages of the 
religious history of mankind ; the lessons of a series of Gospel 
parables or miracles ; the simple and sincere éxpression, with 
application to the needs of living men, of the life-giving truths 
of salvation as they come one by one in successive chapters of 
an epistle of St. Paul—these are only a few of the hundred ways 
in which the Bible will give life and fire to our preaching, and 
make it “piercing to divide both soul and spirit” ; putting in 
_ our mouths a word which is ‘not the word of men, but the word 
of God ; a word which energises amongst the faithful” (I Th 
2: 13). 

And this is the third point Pope Leo makes: the special 
power which the inspired word possesses, almost as if it were 
a sacramental, to enlighten the mind and stir the will and warm 
the heart. Our opening quotation above shows partly how the 
Pope works out this thought (EB 72). 


II—PERSONAL POSSESSION 


We have spoken of “Sacred Scripture rightly handled,” 
and of biblical materials ‘‘wisely chosen and understandingly 
made use of.’? For a sermon is in no true sense biblical unless 
biblical materials are integral to its very structure. To compose 
@ sermon first, and then put in a sprinkling of such not un- 
suitable texts of Scripture as occur, is not really “rightly handling 
the word of truth” (2 Tim 2: 15). Nor is it sufficient, for this, 
to quote a biblical text at the beginning, and perhaps make use 
of it to enter into the subject proper of the sermon, and then 
leave the text high and dry until we—maybe—quote it once 
again at the close, in order to put an end to our sermon rather 
than to finish it. If our bricks are not in large part biblical, our 
building is not biblical. Our. biblical materials must constitute 
a store, already in our own possession before we start to build 
our sermon. It will not do to borrow them at second hand from 
sermon-books or theological treatises, or to cull them hastily 
ad hoc with the assistance of concordances and editorial cross- 
references. They must be our own, within us in a sense, lying 
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to our hand. Not that we need know by heart the passages we 
are to use; but that we must know the general run of them, 
and know how to lay our hand upon them for our need ; above 
all, we must know the inspired riny of them, and have assimilated 
their divine cuntent by the slow-ripening reading and reflection 
of the years. If Sacred Scripture is a well of living waters, then 
the preacher’s soul must be a reservoir of its words and of its 
teachings, brimming over with the stores which only time and 
perseverance will have ee ; @ reservoir, not just a water- 
pipe’. 
To say this is merely to. apply to the particular subject of 
biblical preaching a general principle which is obvious to common 
sense, and which St. Thomas Aquinas has theologically elaborated 
with some care: divine truth cannot be duly preached or 
taught unless it has been previously assimilated by contempla- 
tion. The ideal preacher is the one whose preaching and whose 
teaching is the brimming over, for his hearers’ benefit, of his 
own contemplation of the things of God. His preaching is as 
it were an extension rather than an interruption of his commerce 
with God?. 

All this may seem ground too lofty for the busy pastoral 
worker or the hard-pressed mission-preacher to aspire to occupy. 
Yet two considerations help to show that it lies within our reach. 
The. first is that even the most occupied can do something that 
will count. Unless our ministry is altogether rootless, we all 
of us have some time, in the day or in the week, to give to reading 
and reflection on the things of the spirit and the truths of salva- 
tion. The suggestion is that this reading and reflection could 
profitably have a mainly scriptural bias. Our preaching would 
be one of the things to profit ; but not the only one, and probably 
not the first one. And a second encouragement is the thought 
that no matter how small the patch of Bible territory we thus 


1The figure is St. Bernard’s, and is eran by Pope Benedict XV 
in his Encyclical on Preaching: S. Bernardus ita praedicatorem admonet: 
“St rg concham te exhibebis et non canalem’’ (In Cant. serm. 18) ; 
hoc est: quod dicis, eo plenus ipse esto, et ne satis habeas in alios trans- 
fundere. Verum, ut idem Doctor addit, canales hodie in Ecclesia multos 
oh ane vero perpaucas. (Ben. XV, Humani generis, AAS 9 


2See e.g. Summa Theol. 2a 2ae, q. 182, a.3, and q.188, a.6. In the 
latter article St. Thomas coins his Too classic formulae : Opus vitae 
activae est duplex: unum quidem quod ex plenitudine contemplationis 
derivatur, sicut doctrina et praedicatio . . . Sicut enim maius est illuminare 
quam lucere solum, ita maius est contemplata aliis tradere quam solum 
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succeed in occupying as our own, it is our own ; not borrowed ; 
not fictitious ; genuine. Moreover, once our little claim is 
staked and worked it grows like a living thing, and the hoarded 
wealth we are laying by increases from day to day, “‘profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
justice, so that the man of God is perfect, equipped for every 
goud work” (2 Tim 3: 16, 17). To the extent of the ground 
we win, we are already on a level with those “great masters” 
of whom Pope Leo speaks, who owed their success in winning 
souls for God “to their constant use of the Bible, and their 
prayerful reflection on it.” 

The Latin form of this expression is worth noting : ‘*Nomen 
suum assiduae Bibliorum consuetudini piaeque meditationi se 
-praecipue debere, grati Deo affirmarunt” (EB 72). The operative 
word is assiduae. It comes from ad-sedere, to sit down at or 
with. We are assiduous about a task when we get down to it 
and stay with it. To keep sitting at a book, to keep sitting 
at a desk—one of the most onerous forms of asceticism that 
‘busy, active men must undertake. Possibly Pope Leo’s choice 
of the word was influenced by its occurrence in the Breviary 
in St. John Chrysostom’s exhortation to the study of St. Paul. 
Not all know Paul as they ought, says Chrysostom. The reason 
is not want of capacity, but want of goodwill and persevering 
effort : “quod nolint beati huius viri scripta assidue in manibus 
habere.)” 

Any knowledge Chrysostom himself may have of the 
teaching of St. Paul is likewise the fruit, he says, not of special 
powers of penetration, but of constant, reflective reading of his 
writings : ‘quod erga hune virum impense affecti, ab illius 
lectione nunquam discedimus (or: ‘“‘sed quod eius scripta assidue 
tractemus,”? PG l1.c.). The Saint ends with the words: “And if 
- you, too, will but give yourselves to a diligent reading of his 
writings, you will find that nothing further is required. The 
words of Christ will be verified: ‘Seek and you shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ ” 


TI—“DRAW OUT NOW” 
Is it really true to say that “nothing further is required” 


beyond the constant, reflective and (as the authorities quoted 
have insisted), prayerful reading of the Scriptures themselves ? 


- 1§econd Sunday after Epiphany. For the Greek, and another 
‘Latin rendering, see Migne, PG 50, 391. 
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Have we not an uneasy suspicion that we are doing something 
not altogether countenanced by the Church when we settle 
down to any systematic reading of the Scriptures ‘without 
note or comment”? And once it comes to having to dig out 
‘notes’ and wade through “comments” so many of us can be 
discouraged from going any further. 

But let us not overlook a relevant consideration—a priest 
who has gone with any profit through his course of philosophy 
and theology is never really reading Sacred Scripture “without 
note or comment.” The very cast and training of his mind, 
and all the knowledge stored up in it for years in the form of 
a system of theology; constitute of themselves a perpetual 
commentary on what he reads; a kind of living glossa ordi- 
naria on, at any rate, every passage of moral or doctrinal sig- 
nificance. And this is a “commentary” which grows constantly 


‘more full and more reliable the more he extends it by his reading 


in the wider fields of theology and the spiritual life, and the 
more he uses it to elucidate the Scriptures for himself by compar- 
ing one passage with another and (unconsciously perhaps) 
each passage in turn with that analogia fidei of which he is, 


in his own small way, a generally sufficient repository and 


exponent. 

Here, too, Leo XIII says something very much to the 
point: He thinks that the most perfect preparation for a fruitful 
study of the Scriptures is a previous systematic training in 
philosophy and theology. “Our young men must take up the 
study of the Scriptures, but only when they have been suitably 


‘trained beforehand and equipped . . . The best preparation of 


all is a course of philosophy and theology, seriously studied 


‘and personally assimilated, along the lines which We Ourselves 


have laid down and prescribed, and under the guidance of St. 
Thomas’? (EB 100). Moreover, in the study of theology itself 
it is much to be desired, he says, and is indeed a necessity, that 
the use of Sacred Scripture should permeate the whole system, 
and form as it were its soul : Divinae Scripturae usus in univer- 
sam theologiae influat disciplinam eiusque prope sit anima (EB 99). 
From the preacher’s point of view this is very welcome guidance. 
His theology is to be his mainstay for the understanding of the 
Scriptures ; but the Scriptures are to be “the soul’ of his 
éxposition of theology. The system he has learned in the schools 
is a magnificently complete and articulated skeleton of all 


that revelation teaches. But it is only a skeleton. Flesh and 


skin and sinews must come up upon these bones, and a living 
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soul must be infused into them, before they become a living 
Truth bringing life to the souls of the faithful. The inspired 
Scriptures are the breath of the Lord which must be breathed 
into the dry bones of theology before they come to life. Will 
_ the scholars pardon us if we quote (purely in the accommodated 
sense !) the irresistible words of Ezechiel ? 

“The spirit of the Lord set me down in the midst of a valley 
that was full of bones. They were very many upon the face of 
the valley, and they were exceeding dry. And there was a noise, 
and behold a commotion, and the bones came together, each 
one to its joint. And behold, the sinews and the flesh came 
up upon them, and the skin was stretched out over them. And 
I prophesied as He had commanded me, and the spirit came 
into them, and they lived. And they stood up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.’ (Ez 37: 1-10 passim). 

If the reading of the Scriptures is persevered in with this 
liberating principle in mind, it will not be long until the preacher 
finds himself turning spontaneously from time to time to the 
formal commentaries for help in particular difficulties. Nowa- 
days, thank God, there is no longer a real shortage of such 
helps, even in English and by Catholics. When he begins to 
handle these his apprenticeship is at an end. He has become 
“a, workman who need not be ashamed, rightly handling the 
word of truth” (2 Tim 2: 15). 


In what we have been saying there is nothing in any way 
original. We have been merely repeating what Leo XIII has 
already said so well. If our readers would re-read the relevant 
passages of Providentissimus for themselves (and we have not 
_ Teproduced them in anything like their entirety or their full 

persuasive force) they would be plentifully repaid for their 
trouble. Nor, in what we have been saying, is there anything 
in the way of concrete and detailed guidance to meet the needs 
of the harassed preacher in hasty search of “first-aid” for a 
sermon which is imminent. Indeed, if we have stressed any one 
point more than another it is this: that “biblical” preaching 
is of necessity a long-term undertaking, and one in which “quick 
results” can in no way be improvised. It is something which 
pre-supposes not so much a filing system or a quick intelligence, 
as an outlook and almost a way of life. Its indispensable condi- 
tion is assiduity: the constant, persevering, reflective reading 
of the Holy Scriptures themselves. The outlook with which 


Pius XIL,- Divino afflante Spiritu, Eng. trans. CTS, No. 52; 
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that occupation is entered upon should be, we have been saying, 
spiritual, doctrinal, and apostolic. It will be spiritual, in the 
sense that the preacher’s study will be a lectio divina, filling his 
own soul, to begin with, with the knowledge and the thought of 
God as He has, so to speak, “‘incarnated”’ Himself in His inspired 
Word. Concham te exhibebis, non canalem. It will be doctrinal, 
using theology to the full as the key of Sacred Scripture ; and 
using Sacred Scripture in its turn, especially in the pulpit, as 
the soul which gives life to theology. It will be apostolic in 
intent, undertaken with the consciousness of being of the number 
of those “‘to whom is entrusted the task of securing the eternal 
salvation of the faithful, and who, having first studied the 
Sacred Pages with earnestness and diligence and assimilated - 
them by prayer and meditation, must zealously display the 
supernatural riches of the word of God in their sermons, homilies, 
and exhortations ; who will corroborate Christian teaching by 
passages from the Sacred Books and illustrate it by outstanding 
examples from sacred history and especially from the Gospel 
of Christ our Lord?.” 

These words of Pius XII raise a final point. No sermon 
should ever be regarded as complete until its point has been 
illustrated and brought back to its first principle, in the Person 
and the work and the words of Christ our Lord as presented in 
the Gospels. “Christ, the Author of salvation,’”’ adds Pope 
Pius (ibid no. 58), ‘‘will be better known by men, more ardently 
loved, more faithfully imitated by them, according as they are 
moved with an eager desire to know and meditate upon Holy 
Writ, and especially the New Testament . . . It is here, in the 
Gospels, that Christ is shown to all as the supreme and perfect 
model of justice, charity and mercy ; here that a lacerated and 
dismayed humanity finds access to the sources of that divine 


. grace, which peoples and their rulers must not disdain or neglect 
if they hope ever to establish and maintain the peace and 
harmony of men; here, finally, that all will learn to know 


Christ, ‘who is the head of all principality-and power,’ and 


‘- “who of God is made unto us wisdom and justice and sanctifica- 


tion and redemption.’ ” 


M ary’s Priory, 


Tallaght, 


Co. Dubline CoNLETH KEARNS 
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PREACHING AND THE LITURGY 


EDWARD LONG 


ARS ago I was present at the opening of a mission on 
Pentecost Sunday. The preacher, keeping to the ways that 
his training and experience had taught him, did indeed hold 

his hearers hushed and alert. He did this without any reference 
to the feast being celebrated that day. If he had thought about 
it he might have argued with himself that a sermon on the Holy 
Ghost could not be expected to interest the people at the opening 
of a mission. But I felt that, good as his sermon was, he had 
missed a chance. He might, for instance, have taken as his text: 
“Send forth thy Spirit, and they shall be created ; and thou 
- shalt renew the face of the earth ” (Ps. 103, and verse following 
lesson of the Mass). It would have been easy for him to draw a 
picture of the opening of that first mission preached by St. Peter 
in the streets of Jerusalem. He might have made clear the 
tremendous novelty of the message St. Peter had for that gather- 
ing of Jews and proselytes from every corner of the world ; he 
could have contrasted the bearing of St. Peter and the first 
followers of Christ during the Passion and their inspiration and 
courage now that the Holy-Ghost had come upon them ; he 
could have spoken of the amazed reception of St. Peter’s words, 
- of the miracle of the tongues, of the thousands.converted to the 
new teaching. There was the glowing sequence of the Mass of 
the day to indicate the aims and hopes of the mission. The people 
would have joined with him in praying:- “Come, O Holy 
Spirit, fill the hearts of thy faithful : . and kindle in them the.fire 
of thy love.” 

_ If the sermon of today, preached as it is in the langoage of 
the people and often without relevance to the Mass celebrated, 
‘appears as an intrusion into the Latin of the rite, it is well to 
recall: the early days of the Church when the sermon of the 
bishop constituted an integral part of the service. The bishop, 
as the authentic exponent of the Gospel of Christ, was expected 
to explain and comment on the lessons that had been read. In 
this the first Christians, who were Jews, were: carrying on the 
tradition of the synagogue. The synagogue service. included 
‘some exposition by a Rabbi of the Law and the Prophets: We 
meet it in the Gospel story. ‘“‘ Then-He came to Nazareth, where 
- He had been brought up; and-He went into-the synagogue 
_ there,-as His.custom was, on the sabbath day,.and stood.up to 
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read. The book given to Him was the book of the prophet 
Isaias ; so He opened it, and found the place where the words 
ran: The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; He has anointed me, 
and sent me out to preach the gospel to the poor, to rescue the 
broken-hearted ; to bid the prisoners go free, and the blind 
receive their sight ; to set the oppressed at liberty, to proclaim 
a year when men may find acceptance with the Lord. Then He 
shut the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down. 


All those who were in the synagogue fixed their eyes on Him, and 


thus He began speaking to them, This scripture which I have 
read in your hearing is today fulfilled” (Luke 4: 16- 21; ef. 
4: 31). When St. Paul first came to a place he entered the syna- 
gogue of the Jews on the sabbath and used his privilege as a 
Rabbi of speaking to the assembly ; at Pisidian Antioch “* when 


the reading from the law and the prophets was finished, the 
Tulers of the synagogue sent a message to them [Paul and 


Barnabas] to say, Brethren, if you have in your hearts any 


word of encouragement for the people, let us hear it’”’ (Acts 13: 


13). Thus it became established that the lessons read in 
Christian assembly were followed by an explanation and 
commentary. The extant sermons of such great Christian 
teachers as Augustine, Leo, and Gregory show how their words 


were based on the Scripture readings. 


_. The style of the first preachers was simple and narrative 
in form. This is the natural way of gaining the interest and 


- reaching the intelligence of hearers. The life-story of Christ, 
. His miracles, what His message was, the aims and hopes He 
inspired—such was the theme. And the first missioners imitated 


our Lord in speaking a simple language understood by the 


people and in drawing.their examples from the life their hearers 


were immersed in. The Sacred Scriptures, both Old and New, 
always formed the groundwork ; everything else was but an 
explanation of it. In that source there could be found the 


“deepest truths clearly and impressively expressed ; ‘‘ everything 


in the scripture has been divinely inspired, and has its uses ; to 
instruct us, to expose our errors, to correct our faults, to educate 


us to’ holy living ; so God’s servant will become a master of his 
' craft, and each noble task that comes will find him ready for 
(2 Tim. 3: 16-17). 


If we plead for a greater ‘use of liturgical sources for our 


: preaching, we are not urging a neglect of theology. As we are 


*reminded:.in the Encyclical Letter Mediator Dei (45, 47) the 
“liturgy. is intimately bound up with doctrinal propositions 
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which the Church proposes to be perfectly true and certain, 
and the entire liturgy has the Catholic faith for its content, 
inasmuch as it bears public witness to the faith of the Church. 
The preacher who does not know his theology may easily distort 
the Christian message, but he may just as easily fail to convey 
that message if he assumes that his hearers are familiar with the 
technical words and phrases of the theological textbook. Just 
as the physician can mystify the layman by giving his diagnosis 
in correct medical terms so, it is to be feared, does the priest 
quite often in his preaching. 

The Missal and Breviary will not yield a readymade sermon 
free from the mustiness of the textbook. To borrow the words 
of Guardini’s Spirit of the Liturgy : 


The liturgy has no thought-out, deliberate, detailed 
plan of instruction. In order to sense the difference it is 
sufficient to compare a week of the ecclesiastical year with 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. In the latter, every 
element is determined by deliberate choice, everything is 
directed towards the production of a certain spiritual and 
didactic result ; each exercise, each prayer, even the way 
in which the hours of repose are passed, all aim at the one 
thing, the conversion of the will. It is not so with the 
liturgy .... The liturgy wishes to teach, but not by means 
of an artificial system of aim-conscious educational 
influences ; it simply creates and entire spiritual world in 
which the soul can live according to the ee of its 
nature. 


Guardini has more to the same effect. It is as if he would say 
‘that the world of the liturgy is not to be compared to a neat and 
well-kept suburban garden with everything in its appointed 
place but that nevertheless it has its own fresh beauty and 
surprise. It. speaks to our varying moods and yields the more 
to the one who is patient and receptive. 


And while the liturgy is faith enshrined in. peepee and 
worship it does not give a complete course of doctrine. First 
of all it does not aim at establishing the truths of faith; it takes 
them for granted. Neither does it set out to impart a close-knit 
course of morals or ascetic practice. All the scientific elucidation 

‘and co-ordination of the dogmas of our faith, all the methodic 
analysis and delimitation of our rights and duties, all this must 
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be sought in the textbook. There will always be need for 
systematic instruction of the faithful on lines as laid down by 
the diocesan programme. But a spirit breathes in prayer that is 
absent from the textbook. The Christian life becomes a matter 
of abstract virtues as expounded by the theologian ; the prayer 
of the Church always keeps Christ our model before us. 


While the sacred liturgy calls to mind the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ, it strives to make all believers take their part 
in them so that the divine Head of the Mystical Body may 
live in all the members with the fulness of His holiness. 
Let the souls of Christians be like altars on each of which 
a different phase of the sacrifice offered by the High Priest 
comes to life again, as it were ; pains and tears which wipe 
away and expiate sin ; supplication to God which pierces 
heaven ; dedication and even immolation of oneself made 
promptly, generously and earnestly ; and, finally, that 
intimate union by which we commit ourselves and all we 
have to God, in whom we find our rest. “The perfection of 
religion is to imitate whom you adore.” (Med. Dei, 151), 


There is a directness of appeal in the Sacred Scripture and 

_ in the liturgy. It may indeed be said that the liturgy is a prayer- 
_ ful reading or re-enactment of Scripture. The bulk of the 
. ‘liturgical text is scriptural, and the non-scriptural part is 
~ “eonstantly echoing Scripture. And just as a professor of 
_ Seripture would be failing in his duty if he did not get his 
' students interested in the sacred books themselves, rather than 
in introductory manuals and the scientific apparatus of biblical 
study, so we might well question if the teaching of liturgy in the 
“seminaries is on the best lines. It could be argued that too 
‘much time is spent on rubrics, which will likely remain the 
preserve of the specialist. The Ordo or directory provides all 
that is necessary for finding out and ordering the Mass and 
Office of the day, and its first pages are there to guide one as to 
when one may say a votive or requiem Mass. As ceremonies are 
‘best learned by practice, the daily use of the Missal is the best 
preparation by the seminarist for saying Mass later on ; little 

- -time should be spent-on the complexities of the precedence of 
-feasts and such mysteries, for mysteries they remain for most 

_- priests. What would seem to be a pity is that a closer study is 

- ~pot-made. of the contents of the liturgical -books.- Even for 
- priests the Latin language remains a barrier to that full sayouring 
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of the Missal and Breviary. How helpful, for instance, it might 
prove if a short course were given on the psalms with such a 
book as Dom Puniet’s Le psautier liturgique as guide. Why 
should the hymns of the Breviary not be studied by clerical 
students as carefully as the Odes of Horace? Why should all. 
the nuances of classical Latin be explained to them while they 
are left in ignorance of the true meaning of liturgical words and 
phrases they will be meeting in their prayers for the rest of their 
lives ? The Missal and Breviary could so easily be a ready-to- 
hand armoury of scripture and ideas for our sermons. 

If we except the many-volumed Liturgical Year of Dom 
Guéranger and The Sacramentary of Cardinal Schuster there is 
very little suitable literature in English. There is indeed one 
book that is inspired by the ideas we have been urging here. 
It is Abbot Marmion’s Christ in His Mysteries. Here the 
principal mysteries of Christ are studied as they are presented — 
to us in the liturgy and developed in our theology. Indeed they 
might be offered as models of what we mean by preaching from 
the Missal and Breviary if the style were not a bit too ponderous, 
but they can be studied with profit. On the continent there is 
an increasing flow of literature that is both based on the liturgy 
and intended for the pulpit. It is not all of a high quality and 
in any case it is of little use to the priest who must speak in 
English. 

Our preaching need not be confined to the pulpit. Irish 
priests have a wonderful chance in their schools of doing 4 
form of preaching that need not appear to be preaching, They - 
might well avail of the recurring seasons in the Church cycle to 
speak to the children of the life of Christ. The catechism will 
be discarded as soon as the children leave school, but they will 
continue to be witness and partakers of the liturgical ceremonies 
re-enacted each year. The school period of their lives is the 
time to fill their minds with the meaning of the Church’s feasts 
and seasons. It is then, for instance, they should be told why 
candles are blessed and borne in procession on 2nd of February, 
why ashes are blessed and imposed on the head on Ash Wednes- 
day. When the feast of St. John the Baptist comes round the 
chance should be taken to tell the children who he was, what 
kind of a man he was, the work that divine providence had set 
out for him. When the feast of SS. Peter and Paul comes 
along then is the time to speak of these two apostles and the 
part Christ gave them to play in His infant Church. In the - 
same way the meaning of devotion to the Sacred Heart should 
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be explained by speaking of the love Jesus has for us, how that 
love was shown, what return we should make. All this is in 
accordance with the best pedagogic principles. The desiccated 
formulae of the catechism will never appeal to the imagination 
and heart of children. The friendly talks given by the priest 
in the schools will live in the memory when they are recalled 
by the liturgy in annual cycle. Religion is not a system of 
thought merely, it is a way of life, a loyalty to a person. Very 
often the catechism does not penetrate beyond the memory 
even into the mind, not to speak of the heart and will. 


Drumkeen, 
Co. Donegal. EDWARD LONG 


THe REMORSE OF St. JOSEPH. 


~ One day, as Mary and Joseph were walking in the garden 
among the fragrant cherries, apple-blossoms, and sloes, Mary 
conceived a desire for the cherries which glowed like jewels 
on the boughs, out of her reach. She bade Joseph to pluck 
some of ‘them for her, but he, refusing, the Child within her 
bosom spoke, bidding the tree to bend low in her presence. 
The tree, obeying, bowed down to her in homage, and she gathered 
the fruit from its branches. And Joseph, seeing this marvel 
and knowing now that the Child was from God, was stricken 
with remorse and went to Jeruslalem to do penance. 
 —From the Irish. 
(Contributed by Dr. Thomas Wall of the Irish Folklore 
Commission). 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


4 a gern réle of Devil’s Advocate is a thankless one, and does 
not make for popularity. .. Why, I have asked myself, 
should a sceptical line of argument be put forward which 

may possibly trouble the simple faith of many good people much 

nearer and dearer to God than I can ever hope to be? And yet 
in these days of widespread education, universal questioning and 
free discussion, a premature and ill-grounded credulity cannot. 
in the long run be of advantage to the Church.”’ In these much- 

quoted words, the late Father Thurston writes the apologia of a 

paradoxical career that made him appear almost an advocatus 

diaboli to many Catholics, and yet at the same time, an indomit- 
able defensor fideti to many an incautious anti-Catholic writer. 

During his long writing career of sixty years and some seven 

hundred and sixty titles, he devoted his great powers of work 

and prodigious knowledge to the service of truth. The truth 
not infrequently proved less palatable to friend than to foe, 
but that never deterred him from arte oe forward. It was 
this quality of integrity that made his writings a significant 
factor in the profound change in the intellectual attitude to- 
wards Catholicism that has taken place in England since the 
not-so-far-distant days of Maria Monk et al. Father Crehan 
makes this the theme of his excellent little biography ; it is 
evident too from the diverse titles in the forty-page list of Father 

Thurston’s articles, which makes an invaluable appendix to it. 

One might divide his writings into three sections. First, 
he tried to show the historical continuity of English Catholicism 
with the early Anglo-Saxon church, particularly in matters of 
ritual. This was of some importance in days when the Catholic 

Church in England was still looked upon as the “‘ Italian Mission.” 

It was as a rubricist that he first made a name for himself, some- 

thing that may surprise his later readers, as it must be admitted. 

it did his earlier friends, who were wont to picture him (as. 

Tyrrell put it) sailing into the fray, shouting: “‘ Give us a side, 

boys, give us a side!’ 

Secondly, there was the other aspect of this task : dispelling 
some of the mist of misconception and falsehood that cut off 
the 19th century Englishman from the historical Catholic 


. 1 Father Thurston. 8. J. Crehan, S.J. Landon : Sheed and Ward. 
1952. Pp. 235. Price 12/6. MID 
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Church. Not only did Father Thurston challenge individual 
statements, like Rider Haggard’s famous reference to the 
bricked-up nuns, but he challenged whole books, like Lea’s 
Auricular Confession, finding as he had predicted, more than 
ten errors in ten pages chosen at random by 4 referee. If 
he was stern in his treatment of anti-Catholic writers like Lea 
and Coulton, he could be equally severe with Catholics when 
the occasion demanded, in the matter of historical charges 
against the Jewish race, for instance. He did not quail even 
before Second Nocturns: his lengthy investigations into the 
origins of the Rosary convinced him that it was quite unknown 
in its present form in the 13th century, and he showed that the 
legend of St. Dominic’s receiving it from Our Lady and after- 
wards preaching it against the Albigensians, appears for the 
first time in the works of an eccentric and unreliable 15th century 
author, Alan de Rupe. 

His best-known work, however, was in the realm of the 
abnormal. Even in his early days the queer doings of some of 
the saints had a peculiar fascination for him, and as a critical 
historian and editor of the masterly revision of Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, he frequently had to weigh up the historical evidence 
for various mystical phenomena. This interest widened to™ 
include spiritualism when the dangerous schismatical movement 
begun by Bishop Mathew in 1908 opened its ranks to theosophists . 
in 1914. Father Thurston had always been the chief opponent 
of the movement, and now when it began to introduce spiritual- 
ism into Catholic ritual, he let loose all his thunders, and showed 
up some of the trickery that was going on. He was not slow to 
see that many of the phenomena of the séance-room could be 
found in the lives of the mystics also, and this rather disturbing 
fact led him to devote most of his time in his later years to 
examining the nature of, and relations between, these two 
apparently similar classes of abnormal phenomena. He became, 
in fact, a sort of one-man Society of Mystical Research, fulfilling 
somewhat the same role as sifter of evidence for mystical, as 
the Society of Psychical research does for mediumistic phenomena. | 
Before his death in 1939, he had revised many of his published 
articles on this subject preparatory to producing a complete 
work on it; these are now! brought together by Father Crehan, | 


= The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
J. Crehan, S.J. London; Burns, Oates, 1952. Pp. 418, 
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8.J., and the volume is a monument of sorts to its authors’ 
lifework. 

I say “of sorts’’ advisedly, because the volume suffers 
from the defects usually found in posthumously edited scrap- 
books. It is not always clear in its aims, and lacks the con- 
sistency that was so characteristic of its author at his best. It 
is slightly out of date on some matters, which is not to be 
wondered at when it is remembered that nearly all of it was 
written over twenty years ago. For these defects no one can 
be blamed, but it makes us regret that the author did not live 
to draw together the threads of his project. We must, however, 
commend Father Crehan’s enterprise in rescuing the valuable 
material, and in editing it, which, except for a certain amount 
of avoidable overlapping, and the omission of a subject index, 
he has done quite well. 

He confines himself to physical phenomena, since these are 
the proper domain of the historian, in the direct testimony of 
witnesses being available for them. He examines, in turn, 
levitation, stigmatisation, luminosity, immunity to fire, elonga- 
tion, incorruption, abnormal fasting, and various other strange 
phenomena. It is unfortunate that in the past uncritical 
methods of hagiographers, their ‘‘ abundance of imperfectly | 
proved miracles,” as Wilfrid Ward put it, created a strong 
prejudice against the marvellous in the lives of the saints. At 
the moment the error tends to be rather in the opposite direction, 
an over-sceptical approach, a rejection at times of perfecly good 
testimony on very inadequate grounds. Despite what Renan 
said, one does not need to be particularly expert to tell that 
someone is floating around twenty feet from the ground : a man 
of the second century would be as reliable a witness for this 
asamanoftoday. Father Thurston relies mainly on “ modern ” 
saints, since the evidence here was usually more carefully taken, 
and the promotor fidei has often forestalled later critiques. The 
weight of evidence for most of the phenomena he treats will 
come as a surprise to many of his readers. 

If he had confined himself to the saints, and to history, all 
would be well. His scope is much wider than that, unfor- 
tunately, and he is not nearly so felicitous in his treatment of 
his other theme, abnormal non-mystical phenomena, nor in 
correlating the two themes. ‘ The very close resemblance 
between the marvels recorded in the lives of the Saints and the 
phenomena of what is loosely termed spiritualism ” (p. 170) is, 
in a sense, the thesis of the book (despite his many declarations 
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to the contrary) ; in almost every chapter he juxtaposes saints 
and mediums. Two grave objections suggest themselves, even 
to a casual reader. First, he is much less exigent in his accept- 
ance of spiritualistic and non-Catholic abnormal phenomena 
than he might have been. It is almost as if the book were 
designed for those who already accepted all these, and who 
needed only to be shown that they could be found in Catholic 
hagiography also. The evidence he gives for them is often 
unsatisfactory ; sometimes he supposes that no evidence what- 
ever is required (e.g., p. 30). This would not matter very much 
if it were not for the conclusions he draws: ‘“ If I have often 
inclined to a rationalistic explanation of phenomena commonly 
held to be supernatural, I may confess that my judgment in 
this matter has been influenced by the fact that many analogous 
phenomena, attested by good evidence, are to be met with in 
the annals of psychical research ” (p. 192). 

Secondly, even where the “ good evidence ” he mentions is 
forthcoming, this method of evaluating abnormal phenomena is 
not satisfactory. It presupposes that an analogy between the 
two sets of phenomena shows both to be natural in origin, 
which is equivalent to assuming that (a) the devil cannot simulate 
supernatural effects ; and (b) that supernatural effects can occur 
only to the saints. Neither of these is defensible. We cannot 
dwell on these points here ; it is necessary, however, that the 
reader should be warned against Father Thurston’s conclusions 
on the nature of the phenomena he is investigating. He shows a 
certain unwillingness to admit supernatural interventions : in 
1921, for instance, he wrote that complete fast, where normal 
activity was maintained, must be miraculous (p. 362) ; while 
ten years later, when such a case had actually been discovered— 
Therese Neumann—he concluded that such a phenomenon 
“cannot be safely assumed to be due to supernatural causes ” 
(p. 384). This is coupled with a surprising credulity about 
possible natural causes, about a revolution in the theories of 
metabolism, for example (p. 203, 361, 377), about an unknown 
“ radio-activity ’’ of gold (p. 339), about a ‘“ radiant power of 
the blood of an ultra-violet nature ” (p. 163), and so on. 

It will be seen that the book is a stimulating one ; in its 
historical research and neat presentation of documentary 
evidence, it is likely to remain a standard text for a long time 
to come. 


College San Antoine, 


Place Pére Damien II, 
Louvain. ERNAN MoMULLIN 


FRANCIS THOMPSON AND 
WILFRID MEYNELL 


SIsTtER Mary DYMPNA 


O more beautiful flower of friendship has ever blossomed on 
this side of heaven than that which existed between Francis 
Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell, two men whose characters 

were poles apart but whom literary talent drew together in an 
inalienable bond. The story of their first meeting is well known, 
when the poet, like a spar of human drift-wood, stood in dire 
need of the firm anchorage he found in Wilfrid Meynell. In a 
little poem “ To W.M.” the fluttering gratitude of Thompson’s 
fearfully sensitive heart can almost be felt : 


O tree of many branches! One thou hast 

Thou barest not, but graft’st on thee. Now, 
Should all men’s thunders break on thee, and leave 
Thee reft of bough and blossom, that one branch 
Shall cling to thee, my Father, Brother, Friend, 
Shall cling to thee, until the end of end. 


It was Meynell’s genius for Christ-like charity that brought 
to fruition the magical poetry without which English poetry, 
but especially Catholic poetry would have been immeasurably 
poorer. For though Thompson sang of nearly every human 
interest, of men and women and children, of nature in all her 
moods, of life with all its shining and shadow, yet in all these 
movements of his mind the spirit of Catholic thought hovered 
over him, the strong grip of Catholic doctrine kept him on his 
-feet—up to the level of his vocation. ‘‘ To be the poet of the 
return to nature is somewhat,” he said, “ but I would be the 
poet of the return to God.” He did not let contact with life’s 
grim realities shiver into atoms his magnificent ideals as a less 
noble soul would have done. In “‘ The Hound of Heaven” we 
find Thompson’s credo. No where else in literature are the 
struggles of the soul in its efforts after mystical happiness so 
strikingly and so variously described, or with such a wealth of 
personal experience. The inspiration was the poet’s but the 
urge to translate it into poetry came from Meynell’s encourage- 
ment and practical help, which a successful journalist willingly 
gave, 
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It was indeed a happy thought to combine in one volume! 
the biographies of these two and Viola Meynell’s memoir proves 
fascinating reading. It is so easy for biography to become 
ponderous but, under her skilful treatment the two men came 
to life in her pages. She has shown admirable restraint and 
insight in the revealing of the personal traits and eccentricities 
brought to light in hitherto unpublished letters. The per- 
sonality of the quiet, shy, forgetful, exasperating, weak-willed, 
lovable Thompson is vividly depicted. Not less life-like is 
Wilfrid Meynell, seen here in a circle of striking personalities, 
for this delightful book is like the unrolling of a rich tapestry 
displaying a fascinating pageant of literary giants. . 

As I read the Memoir I heard again, in fancy, Wilfrid 
Meynell talk as he did for hours, when I had the privilege of 
listening to him in his library at Greatham. Anecdotes from 
those rich friendships with people like Cardinal Manning, 
Wilfrid Blunt, Aubrey de Vere, Coventry Patmore, George 
Meredith, Katherine Tynan, so enriched his conversation as to 
absorb his listeners. His humour was delightful. I remember 
asking him “‘ Was his failure to be a priest a cause of sorrow to 
Francis Thompson?” and getting the answer, “I don’t think it 
was any distress to him. He used to turn it to comedy, picturing 
the moods of the Nuns kept waiting for his morning Mass!” 
Tender piety was another trait of Wilfrid Meynell, another link 
with Francis Thompson. The following little poem inspired by 
a visit to a Reparation Convent and sent for my “ forgiveness ” 
reveals his simple faith, humility and admiration for all Religious: 


I say my poor distracted prayer 

Behind the Nuns now kneeling there, 

Who, being themselves the Sacrificed, 

Are most at home when they’re with Christ. 
But what a different self is mine 

Seen by the Candles of that Shrine ! 
Candles, that to the Sun are Suns, 

’ As you to Queens are Queens, my Nuns ! 
Christ’s proxies : so I hold it true 
Love’s given to him that’s given to you, 

_ And I am of the happy ones, 
Perpetually adoring Nuns. 


1 Francie Thompeon and Wilfrid Meynell. A Memoir. Viola 
Meynell. London: Hollis & Carter. 1952. Price 18/-. 
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Viola Meynell would have many such anecdotes to relate. Her 
difficulty lay in deciding what to omit in her Memoir. She has 
succeeded admirably in her aim “ to give the personal story and 
characteristics of the two of them ” with a sincerity only those 
privileged to have met at least one of them, can appreciate 
fully. In Francis Thompson one is more attracted to the poet 
in him but in Wilfrid Meynall it is the man one loves, the un- 
selfish man who desired fame for others and used his many gifts 
of heart and mind to further their cause. His letter in defence 
of his friend is a human document which should not be omitted 
in any discussion of Wilfrid Meynell and Francis Thompson. 
... “Such in brief was my friend—a moth of a man, who has 
taken his unreturning flitting! No pen—least of all mine—can 
do justice to him: to his rectitude, to his gentleness, to his 
genius. If he had great misfortunes he bore them greatly ; 
they were great because everything about him was great. It is 
my consolation now amid tears for Thompson from eyes that 
never thought to shed so many again, to know that he knew 
and accepted his fate and mission and that he willingly learnt 
in suffering what he taught in Song.” 


St. Joseph’s Convent, SisteER Mary DYMPNA 
Kilmallock. 


APOSTOLATE 


The way a person comes to see all of life as an 
apostolate are manifold. It may have been from a teacher, 
a situation, reading, or friends that one caught the new 
spirit. It is often by way of osmosis. However, if a person 
were to try to find this spirit by an intellectual approach 
or, having found it, wanted better to understand or deepen 

his conviction, all he need do is simply find outwhat is 


_ the Church. 
¥ —Denis J. Geaney, 0.8.A. in Integrity 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR MAY 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER (John 16: 5-14) 


St. Joan of Arc was ignominiously found guilty in the 
notorious trial of 1430, and she was burned at the stake. 
But a few years later her innocence was solemnly vindicate¢, 
and the Church recognised her sanctity. 

Today’s Gospel tells us of a similar process of vindication, 
that of Jesus of Nazareth, condemned to an infamous death by 
His contemporaries. Jesus himself foretold it, saying that He 
would send the Holy Ghost “to convince the world of sin, of 
justice and of judgment.” In other words, at the tribunals of 
history, the Jews proclaim that they were not guilty of the death 
of Christ because He was an impious man and worthy of the 
death to which He was condemned by process of law. Jesus’s 
disciples oppose them by saying that Christ was not only a just 
man but that He was in fact the Messiah, and the Son of God; 
those who crucified Him, therefore, besides being incredulous, 
acted impiously and illegally. 

And who is in the right? The Holy Ghost will come, says 
the Saviour, and will show the errors of the Jews (and the 
errors of all those who, by sinning, crucify their Redeemer 
anew) and will show the sin of incredulity of Christ’s adversaries, 
will prove the sanctity of Jesus, and His divinity. 


“Brgo Erravimus.” 


The great case of the Jews v. Jesus of Nazareth has occupied 
the greatest minds throughout the centuries. On the plaintiff’s 
side Christ’s disciples, persecuted, insulted, ridiculed ; and on 
the other side, on the bench of the accused, the Jews, the in- 
credulous, the persecutors who triumph in their laws, their 
strength and their lies. 

- (a) Will the Holy Ghost succeed in making these accused 
confess their guilt ? Some of them will indeed recognise it and 
be converted, but others, the haughty and the proud, will deny 
it. even in the face of the evidence. (We are surrounded daily by 
people who despise the supernatural, who justify their life of 
sin and their refusal to accept the proofs of faith). But after the 
sentence of justice has been ees * rere death, they 
will-recognise their mistake. hs a 
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(b) The Paraclete, according to Jesus’s prophecy, ought 
to have shown the Jews the sin into which they had fallen, that 
of incredulousness. Jesus revealed His divinity in a thousand 
ways, through His miracles, through His obviously other worldly 
doctrine, through His fulfilment of prophesies and through 
His proclamation of prophecies which did in fact come true. 
Many of His contemporaries did not want to believe Him. But 
at Calvary a poor pagan, the centurion, had to admit it: “Truly 
this man was the Son of God” (Mark 15: 40). And it is this 
fault of the Jews who refused to accept so obvious a truth that 
is repeated throughout the centuries by so many people who do 
not want to give up earthly ideals, their worldly ambitions or the 
pleasures of the flesh. 

(c) Once a year the Church makes us pray for the “‘perfidious 
Jews”: on Good Friday, when Jesus pardons everyone, we too 
ask for pardon for the obstinate and incredulous men who 
crucified Him. A novel by Papini tells of an imaginary head of 
all the Jews of the world who goes to the Pope to propose the 
conversion of all his subjects to Catholicism. But on one condit- 
ion: that this prayer, which seems to him to be a disgrace and an 
insult to Jews all over the world, should be suspended. The 
answer cannot be other than “no.” Truth cannot be sacrificed 
at any cost. The blood of “‘this Just Man’ continues to be — 
for sons. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER BASTER (Jobn 11: 23-30) 
Pray Without Ceasing 


The wapidiia; A. J. Cronin, relates in an autobiographical 
essay an occurrence which took place in South Wales, which 
made him decide to return to God: “I will never forget that 
time when a violent explosion in a mine buried fourteen miners. 
The village prayed for the five days that they had to stay 
underground. Then when the rescue squad opened the passage- 
way under ground the faint notes of a song could be heard 
coming up from the depths of the gallery. It was ‘O God our 
help in ages past . . > The imprisoned men had been keeping up 
their courage in this way.” 

Appeals to God and requests for His help are always heard ; 
but we ought to pray in the special way which the Gospel advises, 
“And in that day ye shall ask Me nothing. Verily, verily I say 
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unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will give it to you.” 

May the Holy Ghost enlighten us to examine omit 
on the care we have for our prayers, on the faith we have in 
Jeans, and on the necessity of living the faith. 


Binding Ourselves io God 


‘“‘What is the use of praying ?’’ Simonides wondered, “the 
heavens are closed above us.”? But to a Christian there are no 
barriers which cannot be broken through by prayer. The lifting 
up of our minds to God is in itself a supernatural movement. 
How can we doubt that we will be heard when God Himself 
urges us to pray ? 

(a) Do you remember that very short little poem by Quasi- 
modo which goes like this : ‘“‘Everyman is alone on the face of 
the earth — struck by a ray of light—and then it is evening .. ?” 
It tries to show mortal life in its solitude and its tendency towards 
evil. And yet there is always the hope of a ray of light. All 
man’s dignity lies in that capacity for hope, for being illuminated 
by a ray of light. 

(b) We are no longer alone once we have learned to pray 
with humility. Renzo Pezzani tells of a swallow that arrived 
late at the annual autumn rendezvous when all her sisters were 
preparing for departure. The flight across the ocean discouragea 
her ; she was afraid she would never reach the end of her long 
journey alone. She was on the point of giving up in despair when 
she saw another swallow beneath her flying rapidly in the same 
direction. So they joined forces and every time she felt tired 
she looked at her faithful companion and chirruped and regained 
her strength. But when she reached the end of her long journey 
she noticed that the other swallow had disappeared. It had been 
her shadow reflected in the water! A Christian is never alone 
on the long journey of life because he is accompanied not by 
Jesus’s shadow but by Jesus Bimal: If we call Him, He comes 
to our at ence.: 


Crises in Faith 


It seaaad take. much too much time to quote all the examples 
of extraordinary requests readily heard by the Lord. “I have 
never. seen,any miracles,’’ said Father Vincent MeNabb, “but I 
have seen a.great many prayers answered and Iam the all the 
more an admirer of the wonderful providence of God.” 
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(a) Years ago that celebrated teacher, Gesualdo Nosengo, 
told how he asked some boys to give a definition of prayer and 
promised a prize to the best answer. The prize went to the 
little boy who wrote: ‘Prayer is my lift for every day.” It 
draws us near to Jesus, since the more one prays the more one 
has faith in Him. 

(b) Some of our prayers are not heard because we lack 
true faith in the Lord, who has promised to grant everything if 
we pray in the name of Christ. Most often it is because we 
rely too much on earthly means instead of on Jesus’s help ; 
and then we often ask for things to be granted which, when we 
think about them in later years, we see are quite foolish from 
the spiritual point of view. “God save us from silly little prayers\!”’ 
exclaimed St. Teresa the Great. Let us rather say to the Lord : 
“Lord, tell me what it is best for me to ask...” 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 
(John 15 : 26 -16: 4) 


The Witnesses 


The question of witness, as Merezkowski has noted, was so 
much a live one to the legal and judicial mind of the Jewish 
people that Our Lord often took note of it in giving proof of the 
veracity of His doctrine and of the sanctity of His works and by 
leaving various episodes as manifest confirmation from heaven 
and from men. 

On two occasions a voice sounds from heaven affirming the 
divinity of Christ (Matt 3: 17; John 12: 8) and on Tabor also 
the Father says that this is His beloved Son in whom He is 
well pleased (Matt 17: 5) 

‘Jesus often appeals to the Father’s testimony (J oh 8: 
17-20) ; sometimes He refers to the Scriptures (John 5 : 39) ; 
John the Baptist himself is called upon to bear witness; and 
the disciples are sent to testify to others, even to those outside 
Judea, about the good news. 

All the faithful ought £0 be witnessess to Christ, inspired and 
supported by the Holy Ghost. ‘He shall testify of Me, and ye 
also shall bear witness” (John 15 : .26-27). 

It is upon the function of proof of the Holy ‘Ghost that 
today’s gospel dwells. Let us consider, then, the witness of the 
third-person of the Holy Trinity to the truth, His witness:to the 
works of just men and to the love for all mankind. ne Bile ose 
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The Holy Spirit and Love 


_ Above all, the Holy Ghost bears witness to Christ by exciting 
love in our souls. Nowadays more than ever charity, pardon, 
understanding and generosity are needed between peoples, 
classes and individuals. 

We ought to ask the Heavenly Comforter to give us strength 
to love as His saints did. 

(a) There is a striking incident in the life of St. Catherine 
of Sienna. At one time she looked after an old woman called 
Pamrina who had cancer. She had been deserted by her neigh- 
bours because of the nauseating smell caused by her disease, and 
partly because of her diabolical tongue. This miserable creature 
returned the daily kindness by a stream of calumny against the 
Saint. When Catherine heard about it she could not succeed in 
hiding a shudder of disgust. But she quickly recovered herself, 
and to show her forgiveness and increased charity, she went 
as usual to clean up the wicked evil-smelling old woman, collected 
the gangrenous pus in a bowl. Mastering the nausea she felt, 
Catherine took the bowl and drank its contents to the last drop. 

_. (b) That act must certainly have been inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to show Pamrina how great Catherine’s affection was in 
spite of everything. This proof did in fact convert the old 
woman. But so much is not required of us. God asks generous 
obedience to his law of us. If we want to take part in the witness 
of love, we always have the way of practising charity towards the 
poor, especially towards those who are the most nauseating and 
disgusting, the’ “ugly poor,” as Tolstoi called them, towards the, 
mean, sinners, prisoners, unemployed, the wretched and affiicted 
ofevery kind. ~ 

(c) Today’s gospel ends by prophesying persecution, lack of 
understanding and sorrow as the lot of Christ’s witnesses. Yes, 
people often do not understand charity ; they call it exhibition- 
ism, craziness, weakness, if not madness. But just as the Holy 
Ghost helped the Christian martyrs who were persecuted by the 
enemy of Christ, so He will help us to endure this lack of under- 
standing of our charity. He will make us see Jesus’ = 


_ PENTECOST SUNDAY (John 16 : ; 
Lhe Heart of the Church 
in the life‘of Leonardo ‘da Vinei't that when he 
be 00k tency to little boy Who tied beda 
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doned by everyone. He gave him new clothes and brought him 
to live in his villa. As this boy was very ill-mannered, he put 
him in the care of servants, hoping to change his ways and 
language. He even dreamed of adopting him as his son. 

But the boy, who was called Salay, did not like his new 
surroundings. He was mystified by everything and often he 
felt homesick for the little stream by his mother’s house. A 
mother’s smile was what he needed. Then Salay one day ran 
away, taking with him whatever he could lay his hands on. 

Our position in the spiritual life is very much like Salay’s. 
We also come from the muddy brook of guilt ; we are all like 
little boys in the supernatural order. It is only through sanctify- 
ing grace that we are part of the divine nature and that is why the 
supernatural world is an almost infinite distance away from our 
native world. 

Just like Salay too we have been taken into the house of 
God, and the Lord does much more for us than Leonardo did for 
him. He has not only put supernatural virtues at our disposal 
like good servants to train us to think, love and act like the 
sons of God, but He has also transfigured us and made us almost 
divine in the inner man through the grace and the blood of the 
Passion. Yet because of the immense distance between human 
life and divine life, we also find it hard to acclimatise ourselves. 
We too need a mother’s care. But we are luckier than Salay 
because we can find one. The Holy Ghost, who lives within us, 
and whose feast the Church solemnly celebrates today, really 
has the function of a mother as regards the initiation, the 
education and assistance of each one of us in the spiritual life, . 

He makes us know, love and serve God, and strengthens us. 
with immense love and unequalled vigour. 


“T will not leave you orphans” 


You see, the characteristics and gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
very much like as the functions and gifts of a mother. With 
the sacrament of Confirmation He presents us with a most. 
useful gift to make us strong and healthy. It is not without 
point that the Church invokes Him: ‘Wash what is dirty ; 
quench our thirst ; heal‘our wourids . .. ” (Sequence): We see a 
mother’s office represented to us in this divine sacrament ; 
mothers put ointment on their children to purify and strengthen 
them .(sacred -chrism); they give them a delicate perfume: 
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(balsam) ; they keep them under order so as not to spoil them 
(the slap the bishop gives). 

(a) The Holy Ghost leads us to knowledge of the Father 
and the Apostle confirms this. ‘‘We have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, father.” (Romans 8: 15). 
Abba, father of the child who has just learnt to recognise his 
father’s approach. He stumbles, smiles, holds out his little hands, 
but all the time he looks at his mother as if to say : “Is it really 
him? What should I do?” 


If we find that we can hardly recognise Him or we sin, see 
how the Holy Ghost again, “with unutterable groaning,’ asks 
and is granted pardon for us. 

(b) The Paraclete establishes our first contact with our 
elder brother Jesus. Do youremember? “He shall testify of Me” 
(John 15: 26). Only by means of Him is it possible to call our 
brother Christ by name (‘‘No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.’ 1 Corinthians 12: 3). It is He who 
makes us grow more and more like the Divine Master and who 
makes us partakers of His Mystical Body. ‘For by one Spirit we 
are all baptised into one body,” said St. Paul, “and have all 
been made to drink with one Spirit’’ (1 Corinthians 12: 13). 


(ec) This contact with God which has been achieved by so 
much loving maternal care will always bring joy to our hearts. 
We know that already. Every moment of union with the highest 
good, that is the Lord, bears fruit of Christian joy. The work 
of man, as St. Paul says in his epistle to the Galatians, is ‘‘the 
fruit of the Holy Ghost.’’ The divine seed in us sprouts His gifts 
and virtues in our souls. Our happiness is born from contact 
with the Father and His Son under the maternal eye of the 
Spirit. Dostoiewski in one of his novels tells of a man who, as 
he is going back into his hotel, sees a woman of the people 
making the sign of the cross on the breast of her baby, wrapped 
up in shawls. 

‘‘What’s happened ? ” he asks her. 


__ “Sir,”? she said, “‘he smiled for the first time. And when a 
mother sees her child smile for the first time she rejoices like 
God when 4 sinner repents, and so I must consecrate it.” 


: . The Holy- Ghost also consecrates joy among men by giving 
us that internal peace which Jesus in today’s gospel bequeaths to 
Us -80 .generously and which “the world cannot give: Only 
God:can excite it in a-soul purified and fulloflove. © 
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HOLY TRINITY SUNDAY (Matthew 28: 18-20): 


The Three 


Frederick Ozanam, the founder of the Conference of St. 
Vincent de Paul, used to take his little son from the cradle, hold 
him to his heart and say: ‘and this little angel is also the 
throne of the Holy Trinity.”’ It is in fact so that when a man is in 
the state of grace. God in three equal and distinct persons is 
within him. 

We ought to make an act of reverent acceptance of this 
mystery of our religion even if we cannot fully understand it. 
We only know that Jesus the Saviour came into the world and 
showed us that He was God. He spoke to us of the Eternal 
Father and promised the Holy Ghost. We believe in His word 
and today the Church invites us to celebrate this mystery. And 
the injunction to every Christian is to “live his baptism,’ so 
that he may glorify the one God in three persons by his actions, 
and so that he may have a deep devotion to the Most Blessed 
Trinity. 


Reborn at the Font of Living Water 


We have been baptised in the name of the three persons, 
who at that blessed moment marked us with the character of 
Christians, sons of God and the heirs of Paradise. Each one of the 
three persons makes us a special gift : 

(a) God, in the person of the Omnipotent Father and 
Creator of heaven and earth, has obliterated our original sin, 
has recognised us as his adopted sons and has opened for us the 
way to happiness. As at the Redeemer’s baptism in the river of 
Jordan, the Father was present at the ceremony with a voice 
from on high, so at our baptism, He in a way also acknowledges 
each one of us, saying: “This is indeed a son of mine.” 

(b) God, in the person of the Son, has given us His name, 
His wisdom and His brotherhood. With Him we are the co-heirs 
of heaven because His blood has saved us. At the moment of 
baptism He incorporates us in His Mystic Body ; we become 
Christians and are given the possibility of truly drawing near 
to the sacraments, the means of salvation and sanctification. 
We are now His followers for ever. 

(c) God, in the person of the Holy. Ghost, gives us His 
gift of love. We are not only reborn in the Holy. Ghost, as the 
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Apostle says, but grace is given us, virtues and the gifts are 
offered to us “by the washing and regeneration” (Titus 3: 5). 
From that moment of baptism we are made “lovers”: the 
spark of divine love ought to make our whole being burn for the 
Lord, as we have promised and as we repeat each year in the 
baptismal prayers. 

St. Elizabeth of the Trinity justly exclaimed at baptism : 
“QO my Three, my all, my happiness, O infinite solitude, O 
immensity in which I lose myself, I abandon myself to you like 
aprey. Bury Yourselves in me until such time as I am buried in 
you, waiting for the time when I may contemplate the light 
of Your presence in the abyss of Your greatness...” 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


MORE THAN Books CAN TEACH 


Born in a little block of flats behind Rasooljee 
buildings, Mansfield Street, [Karachi], Cardinal Gracias 
learned early the bitterness of life. His father died when 
he was two years old. His mother brought him up alone 
and unaided, and the bread that he ate was what she earned 
by the work of her hands. What he owed to her, he, the most 
faithful of sons, has never forgotten. Visitors to Arch- 
bishop’s House, Bombay, see her portrait the moment they 
enter his room. And his book “ Heaven and Earth” 
bears this beautiful dedication : ‘“ To the memory of my 
mother, who, knowing not to read, yet taught her only son 
more than reading could teach.” 


—Teresa Raymond in The Christian Voice (Karachi) 


CHRONICLE 


BROADCASTING 
WALTER KANE 


ERIOUS-MINDED citizens, in their quest for something to 

grumble about, have, since the project was mooted, doubted 

the wisdom of tying An Téstal to the uncertainties of an 
Irish spring instead of to the uncertainties of some later time. 
Now in this regard Geoffrey Chaucer deserves a hearing, because 
for one thing he is a man of weight who has recently been heard 
on the Third Programme, broadcasting there with considerable 
distinction in spite of modernisation. He feels that the showers of 
April, besides piercing the droughts of March and bathing 
nature’s veins with flower-engendering liquor, move one to go 
on pilgrimage. The higher critics will, of course, assure you that 
he was here being merely conventional, since a medieval poem 
was expected to make a springy start. But it is the season of 
the little lambs: let us be naive and frolic furtively with the 
suggestion that in these opening lines of Chaucer’s Prologue 
are somehow compounded the heaven-sent re-awakening of 
creation after its winter sleep and the Easter joy and pilgrim- 
spirit of redeemed mankind. Does An Téstal breathe a kindred 
breath ? Perhaps the heavy scent of hard currency and tourism 
in its advertisements and advance literature are an anachronism 
from this Age of Iron in which we live. Perhaps it too is a call 
to pilgrimage, an invitation to our far-flung diaspora to spend a 
Pasch in the homeland, where we already hold open house from 
Pentecost to Tabernacles. 
_ A returning exile will have no need to look for signposts on 
his journey home. But there may be other would-be pilgrims, 
who are vague about our exact location, and who have depended 
for their picture of us hitherto on a composite of celluloid and 
shellac and audio-tubes. They know that Ireland is a bit of 
heaven dropped from out the sky one day, a magic land of 
begobs and begorrahs and Glockamorras, and quiet men like 
Two-Shillely O’Sullivan. If such there be, and if they are brave 
enough to risk the disillusionment that travel brings, or foolish 
enough to rely on maps that take no account of present trends, 
' they will find us on the extreme western edge of the European 
Mainland and somewhat out to sea. Geologists apparently do 
not favour the view that we dropped there from the sky: they 
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think that, at some point in the “dark backward and abysm of 
time,”’ an island poked its hills out of the ocean to find itself 
cut off by a permanent tide and a bigger neighbour from the 
continental land-mass and its brainstorms. To Europeans in the 
days of Europe’s youth and strength, we looked to be very much 
on the marge, and students of human geography have made 
quite a lot of capital out of this in patterning us on paper. They 
find us charmingly quaint and old-fashioned, stubbornly rooted 
in the sacred soil, disliking innovation, undisturbed by inter- 
national currents, hierarchically minded—this last in a strictly 
sociological sense. You would expect a radio reporter who 
follows this line to be more trenchant and urgently reproachful, 
as indeed Mr. Shirer is in Mid-Century Journey. ‘Treland is 
a parochial place preoccupied with pettiness, content to remove 
itself from the major currents of Western life and thought.” 
Are we really in retreat from the problems that have made 
Europe old? Human coelacanths, refusing ever to obey those 
laws of evolution that lead inexorably to uprootedness and 
existentialism ? It may be that our present interest in pots of 
gold and silver circles and the cloudy clues of the Sunday 
crossword will one day be turned to Gaelic mysticism. Or it 
may be that paper patterns, though they are useful weapons 
in the struggle to keep aw fait with fashion, cannot apply them- 
selves so well to human material without a lot of puckering 
and pulling and the inevitable misfit. 

So let us, instead of quarrelling with the pundits over an 
old situation, try to scratch the surface of the new one that has 
arrived with the age of radio, without deciding for the moment 
whether this new situation leaves room for effort or invites 
repose. Saint Paul has remarked that star differs from star in 
glory. But beneath this glory the New Cosmology has found 
an enormous selfishness : witness the career of the super-giant— 
a quite ordinary collection of celestial particles that sets out 
on a march of conquest through space, sweeping into itself huge 
tracts of cosmic dust and smaller bodies, growing bigger and 
brighter by what it feeds on, and in the fullness of time either 
suddenly exploding with a bang or gradually dying with a 
whimper. On the smaller scale of earth’s surface, the Sumerians 
of far away and long ago may leave us cold, while the meteoric 
exploits of the Celts may stir our Celtic fringe with pride. But 
the process of being swallowed by a terrestrial super-giant is 
not the happiest of experiences. And it produces an unhappy 
aftermath of part-assimilation, part-resistence, part-collaboration 
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and more-than-part confusion. Just when radio was emerging 
from its experimental stage, we started to emerge from a long 
series of collisions with a super-giant which, if you are to 
believe the prophets, had itself reached the whimpering 
stage. And in our present state of half-emergence, we need 
all the confidence of Sidrach, Midrach and Abdenago, for, 
whether we turn east or west, we can feel the hot breath of 
two more supergiants upon our necks. 

Air-conditioning of this type is stealing away the quiet 
atmosphere we are supposed to have enjoyed as a sheltered 
outpost of western Europe. Recent history has equipped the 
majority of us with one of the major languages of broadcasting, 
power-politics has set us down in what you may or may not 
like to call the Anglo-Saxon bloc, and radio sends its counter- 
waves to disturb and distract us with all kinds of surprise 
packets that cannot be checked in the custom sheds. To borrow 
the description of that discerning critic, Caliban : 


The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not : 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again. 


To which the prosaic and piratical Stephano replies: “This 
will prove a brave kingdom to me. There I shall have my music 
for nothing.” Well, it is not easy to count our Stephanos, but at 
least four hundred thousand radio-families pay increasing 
fees to listen to these noises. Guess which! In the present state 
of our knowledge, it is no trouble to pass the certainty-barrier, 
and the guess of the enquiring layman is nearly as good as the 
guess of a Radio Eireann councillor. There are, it is true, impor- 
tant factor in the algebra of our air: the combinations AFN, 
BBC, RE—in alphabetical order. There are less important 
factors like RDF, RIAS and RAI. And it would be safe to bet 
on Luxembourg rather than LJUBLJANA, and not to bet 
at all on YAKUTSK, WUHAN and ASHKABAD. Still, the 
problem is not so elementary, my dear What’s on. 

But as our stamps have long advised the world, we are at 
home just now—and not in the mood for home-work on the 
school-problem of audience research. To it and to our altered 
situation there is a more festive approach: we can ring the 
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changes on them with bell and chimes. For these are steady 
broadcasters, not long-winded, easily understood, and unlike 
other music, not so easily atonalised by the conditions of evening 
listening. It is said that the first two letters of BBC have nothing 
to do with Big Ben or Bow Bells, but without these two voices 
your sound picture of that corporation will not ring true. At 
his nightly nine o’clock appearance, Big Ben has the distant 
rival in the midnight chimes from the Kremlin clock-tower : 
its wintry notes come from many points on the dial and seem to 
meet with less resistance from the weakened European air. 
And to help in the current cold war, West Berlin has enlisted the 
services of an American gift, the Freedom-Bell, which broadcasts 
for one minute every afternoon. A Christian note is sounded 
every day by the bells of Saint Peter’s—the opening signal of 
Vatican Radio, and more occasionally by the bell of Strasbourg 
Cathedral, which has in recent times rung in German and 
French new yearsand other celebrations with solemn impar- 
tiality. And of all the broadcasts on the February floods, one 
recalls most vividly the bells of half-submerged churches in 
Holland and England answering the bells of the west European 
capitals—except Dublin—in a special solidarity-programme of the 
“Chaine du Bonheur.” An ear turned homewards from the 
distant enchantment of such bel-canto may be pretentiously 
critical of a welcome native voice in Radio Eireann’s Angelus, 
and may incidentally run the risk of disturbing a spring-cleaning. 
It is as hard to choose a typical Angelus as it is to select an 
average parish priest, and a bilious listener may blame the 
chosen messenger for what is really infidelity in transmitter and 
receiver. Does the messenger in question sound flat and undis- 
tinguished ? Should the Angelus go on tour? How do easy- 
going old timers react to its urban split-second timing? 
Who listens to it? And with what effect on our folk-ways? 
Here, in part, is the mystery of the million missing reactions. 
Perhaps kind and energetic readers would grab their sociometers, 
and put up a ding-dong struggle to solve it. 


St. Peter’s College, 
Weaford. WALTER KANE 


DOCUMENTS 


The following Allocution was delivered by the Holy 
Father to artists of the “ Roman Quadrennial” on 
Sacred Art on 8 April last. The translation is by 
“ The Furrow.” 


ELOVED sons and daughters who have devoted yourselves to 
the cultivation of the plastic arts, as you come before Us 
on this the occasion of the sixth “‘ Roman Quadrennial ” We 

accept with lively satisfaction the devoted homage of you and. 
your families and express Our appreciation of the gift which 
you would leave to Us as a token. 

How agreeable your visit is to Us you can learn from the 
very tradition of the Roman Pontificate. The Popes as heirs to 
@ universal culture have never failed to hold art in high esteem, 
while gathering about them its masterpieces, making it within. . 
due limits a collaborator in their divine mission and thereby 
preserving and exalting its purpose, which is to lead the mind to . 

And you, as you crossed the threshold of this house of the 
Father of us all, must have felt at home in the recognition of 
yourselves and your ideals in the masterpieces collected here 
throughout the ages. Nothing, then, is lacking to make more 
mutually pleasing this meeting between the successor, unworthy 
though he be, of those Popes who earned lustre’ as openhanded . 
patrons of the arts and you who perpetuate the artistic tradition 
of Italy. 

It is unnecessary to explain to you—who felt it in your- 
selves often as a noble anguish—a certain essential character 
of art which consists in an intrinsic “ affinity ” with religion and 
which makes the artist interpreter in some sort of the infinite 
perfections of God and in particular of His beauty and His - 
perfect concord. The function of all art, indeed, is to burst the . 
narrow and galling band of the finite, which shuts in man in this 
life, and to open for his longing spirit a window, as it were,-on 
infinity. 

As a result, every effort to deny or suppress all connection 
between religion and art is vain in actual fact and must finally 
impair true art. No artistic beauty which may be perceived in 
the world, in nature or in man and expressed by sound or colour. 
or the interplay of form, can be separated from God since every © 
thing is essentially conjoined to Him. As in life, so in art—~ 
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whether it be understood as subjective expression or objective 
interpretation—there is nothing exclusively “human” or 
“natural” or “immanent.” The more clearly art reflects the 
divine, the infinite, the greater the probability of its happy 
success in attaining to the ideal and to artistic truth. Moreover, 
the more thoroughly the artist lives his religion, the better is he 
prepared to speak the language of art, to catch its harmonies, 
to communicate its excitement. 

Naturally, it is not at all Our meaning that, to be inter- 
preters of God in the sense that we have just outlined, artists 
must treat specifically religious subjects; but, on the other hand, 
it is an incontestable fact that in them art has attained to its 
highest perfection. 

In this wise the great masters of Christian art became the 
interpreters not alone of the beauty but also of the goodness of 
the God, of Revelation and Redemption. Christianity and art 
supplemented each other in marvellous fashion. From the Faith 
they drew their sublimest inspiration; to it they brought men’s 
souls for the long centuries when they communicated and spread 
the knowledge of the truths contained in the sacred books and 
inaccessible, directly at any rate, to the common people. 

With good reason was the name “ the Bible of the People ” 
given to such artistic masterpieces as, to take well-known 
examples, the stained glass of Chartres, Ghiberti’s doors (worthy, 
according to a happy expression, to be the gates of heaven), 
the mosai-s of Rome and Ravenna, the facade of the Cathedral 
of Orvieto. These works of art, like many others, translate into 
readily understood symbols and a universal language the 
Christian truths while also conveying their intimate emotion 
and significance with an efficacity, a poetic ardour unrivalled 
perhaps in fervent preaching. Moreover, souls prepared by art 
are refined and exalted and disposed to accept the fact of religion 
and the grace of Jesus Christ. That, then, is one of the reasons 
which have caused the Popes and the Church generally to esteem 
art and offer the works thereof as the homage of man to the 
majesty of God in His churches, which have ever been the seat 
of art and religion alike. 

Let your artistic ideals, beloved sons, be crowned by the 
religious ideals which they confirm and complete. The artist is, 
as such, a privileged one among men; but the Christian artist is, 
in a sense, a chosen one for it is the special part of the chosen 
to contemplate, appreciate and give expression to the divine 
perfections. Look for God here on earth, in nature and in man 
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but above all within your own selves; do not waste yourselves in 
vain efforts to express the human without the divine, nature 
without its Creator. Strive rather to harmonise finite and infinite, 
temporal and eternal, man and God and thus shall you render 
truth in art, which is art indeed. And, while not setting it before 
you as an explicit end, learn nonetheless to train minds, so 
prone to materialism, to a sense of delicacy and a taste for 
spiritual things; draw them closer to one another—such should 
be your special care, to whom it is given to speak a language 
understood by all nations. Let that be your mission, the goal 
of your vocation as artists for which you are beholden to God. 
It is a mission worthy and noble enough to lend meaning and 
courageous confidence to the often harsh and arduous path of 
daily life. And that you may realise Our wishes by glorifying 
God in your art, We invoke on you and your families an abun- 
dance of heavenly favours, as a pledge of which We impart to 
you from the fullness of Our heart the Apostolic Benediction. 


EXEMPLA TRAHUNT 


Today more than ever mew allow themselves to be 
persuaded not by words but by the conorete and evident 
example of those who live im Jesus Christ. 
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DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

It is a tradition of Alcoholics 
Anonymous not to enter into 
public controversy and I have no 
wish to clash swords with “A 
Victim,” whose stimulating 
article appeared in your March 
number. He is, of course, fully 
entitled and qualified to set 
down his own conclusions about 
his own recovery. But he has 
included a remark which might 
give a completely misleading im- 
pression of the recovery programme 
of our Fellowship, which to 
date has been instrumental in 
reclaiming some 140,000 ‘‘ hopeless 
and helpless alcoholics all over 
the world. Though he admits to 
having no personal knowledge of 
A.A., this impediment has proved 
no insuperable barrier to his 
writing: ‘‘ It strains belief that 
one who so acted (i.e. came 
away from a closed Retreat and 
walked into a saloon ‘‘to get 
drunk ’’) could at once overcome 


such a deadly habit as drunken- | 


ness by simply joining a sympath- 
etic social group.’ 

Neither the ‘‘ John Doe” in 
question nor any other member 
of A.A. has ever made such a 
claim. We do claim that -the 
sympathy and society of other 
alcoholics, banded together in 
groups for the common purpose 
of recovery from alcoholism, has 
enabled us to face up to the more 
serious- programme of recovery. 
This ‘progrdmme is a spiritual 
programme. Its essential demands 
are (a) a complete surrender to 
the fact and consequences of 
being an alcoholic; (b) the throw- 
ing of ourselves on the mercy 
of God as each individual member 
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Alcoholism 
- against them for the future; (d) 


‘cannot share A.A’s. 


a willingness to have God remove 
these faults (all of them, not 
merely those we think we will 
miss least); (e) a firm purpose 
to make what atonement lies 
within our power for the harm 
done to others through our drink- 
ing; (f) an insistence on the 
necessity of prayer and meditation 
to improve our knowledge of God’s 
will for us ; and (g) a determin- 
ation to do all we can, in our turn, 
for the alcoholic still suffering. I 
think it can be agreed that there 
is a great deal more involved in 
membership of A.A. than ‘‘simply 
joining a sympathetic social 
group.” 

Incidentally, ‘‘A Victim” has 
misquoted from Dr. O’Riordan’s 
article. John Doe’s experience 
was not of ‘‘ walking into a saloon 
to get drunk.”” He walked into a 
saloon, drank and got drunk. The 
difference is very important to 
the matter of understanding the 
disease of alcoholism. 

As “‘ A Victim ” writes that he 
‘‘general 
optimism especially in regard to 
advanced or difficult cases,” I 
regret more than ever that he has 
not been able to make a visit to 
one of the groups. At all our 
meetings, we welcome priests and 
doctors. We have already had the 
pleasure of many such visitors ; 
we look forward to an increasing 
number. 

A.A. is not a Catholic Fellow- 
ship, in the religious sense of the 
word, foralcoholism is not confined 
to Catholics. But it has gained 
the approval and support of very 
many of our bishops and leaders, 
some of whom have favourably 
commented on what they term 
its apostolic mission. But A.A. 
came into being for one primary 
purpose, to help the sick alcoholic; 


4 
p 
! understands Him ; (c) a searching 
examination of conscience, to 
realise our faults and guard 
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and we only go so far as to say that 
we try to practise charity from 
motives of ‘‘enlightened  self- 
interest.’”? The Dialogue of Saint 
Catherine of Sienna makes our 
aim clear: ‘‘ And what you do 
for him [your neighbour], I eount 
as done for Me.” The dear Lord 
knows we need all His help in 
return ourselves. 

One other point. “‘ A Victim” 
does not think very much of John 
Doe’s three months abstinence as 
evidence of a ‘‘ complete reve 
yet after a year, he looks on his 
own old struggle with alcohol as 
“successfully . ended.” Happy, 
happy, optimistic Victim! Our 
experience in A.A. is that no 


alcoholic can write Finis to his 
alcoholic chapter. Many alcoholics 
have gone for years and 
then relapsed again. A.A. has 
taught us that we can only main- 
tain our recovery by constant 
vigilance; and its programme, 
if lived up to, ensures that we 
daily concentrate all our efforts 
to that end — just for Today. 

I must end by thanking you 
most sincerely for your kind 
permission to sign this letter as 


THE HonorRARY INTER-GROUP 
SECRETARY, DuBLIN A.A, 


Clo The Country Shop, 
23 St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. 


Sacred Music 


DEAR FATHER EDITOR, 

In the March number of The 
Furrow Sir Shane Leslie asks 
‘‘ why does Catholicism attract so 
few Irish Protestants.”” He assures 
us that in England they are 
attracted by ‘‘the liturgy, music 
and beauty of Catholic services.” 
He expresses the. opinion that 


“many Protestants could be 
. drawn by real Church music, but 


what do they hear? Far less 

melody than their own hymns.’’ 
We cannot deny that the average 
of our Church music, apart from 


.. some outstanding exceptions, falls 


far short of what is desirable, even 
of what Church discipline requires. 
One cause is the lack of competent 
musicians with sufficient know- 
ledge and training to know. what, 
and how, to teach our choirs, and 
train them to adequate performan- 
: ces. There seems to be little hope 
of filling this educational lacuna, 
until a national. School of Church 
Music subsidised by all our 


» Similar to those of the 


_ dioceses. 

Continental: countries, has been 
established. Can Catholic ee 
not do what, for instance, 
Catholic Belgium has done ?: ree: 


if competent choir directors were 
available, for many parishes there 
would still remain the financial 
problem of providing an adequate 
salary. Musicians cannot live on 
audible notes alone; the other 
species, palpable and expendable, 
is a grim nécessity. This problem 
could be solved, partly by an 
appeal to the religious generosity 
of our people, explaining what the 
Church expects and deserves in 
the domain of music, insisting on 
the clear teaching of successive 
Popes in this matter ; and partly, 
by having a regular quota of 
young priests from each diocese 
trained in the national School of 
Church Music, who would be thus 
equipped to take control of the 


takes too depressing a view 
situation in Ireland, though it 


Cali it DIS OWL Pal iso, 
give fraternal advice and assist~- 
ance to his fellow priests in his 

neighbourhood. 
It is possible that Sir-Shane, in 

his commendable zeal for .reform, 
“ 
a y and ho reaction to 
face the worst in any plea for 
reform. He asks—‘‘ Do you ever 
hear Gregorian of Plain Chant in 
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our parish Churches?” May I 
reply from my experience of the 
church I know best ? I have just 
returned from the High Mass on 
St. Patrick’s Day in our parish 
church in Naas, Co. Kildare. The 
whole Mass, Proper and Common 
was sung in Plain Chant by a 
choir of men and small boys. At 
the Offertory was sung a poly- 
phonic motet— Ecce Sacerdos Mag- 
nus, by the 16th century Vittoria. 
At the conclusion of the Mass we 
had the rousing Maynooth Hymn 
to -St. Patrick’—Dochas Linn 
Naomh Padraic, in a setting by 
Michael Van Dessel, the first verse 
being sung a capella, while the last 
! is in unison with a massive organ 
accompaniment. At an earlier 
Mass a children’s choir had sung 
three-part polyphonic music with 
i refreshing aplomb. 
: In this Church, Plain Chant 
may be heard practically every 
f Sunday. At all High Masses 
through the year the Proper is 
sung in Plain Chant, and the 
{ Common of the Mass in a strictly 
liturgical part-setting by compos- 
ers dating from the 16th century, 
to our own times. The latest Mass 
sung was published in 1943, the 
Missa Avé Verum by Plum, the 
verstile Belgian Servite. 
The repertory of this choir 
' includes, as well as several four 
and five-part Masses, motets by 
Josquin des Prés, Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Allegri, Di Lasso, Viad- 


Byrd, Blow, 
Sweelinck, Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart. 
Schubert, Rheinberger, Haller, 
Gruber, Lemacher, Bruchner, 
Elgar, Verhelst, Van .Nuffel. The 


least one Hymnal 


similarity of its melodic 


| there is an iftaccurate version 
i asa peas ered to The Irish Musical Monthly, edited 

Maynooth tradition the melody is a folk-tune collected by Fr. 
Waterford, whilst the Irish text was treasure trove of Dr. O’Hickey, of Irish 

The hymn was first at the St. the Plain’ 


the Plain Chant Ave 
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choir makes frequent use of the 
fine Latin hymns in the Maynooth 
Supplement edited by Fr. Beuer- 
unge 

Sir Shane Leslie would, I think, 
be grateful to learn that several 
Protestant friends of the Parish 
Priest have frequently come from 
Dublin and elsewhere to hear this 
choir. They freely concede that 
the music of the Anglican rite, 
with slight exception, cannot stand 
comparison with the wealth of our 
Plain Chant, our polyphony, the 
Mass settings from the 16th 
century down, even to the facile 
settings of the Cecilian school, not 
to mention the more austere, 
modern settings with ‘‘modal” 
affinities. One of these musical 
enthusiasts, a brilliant young 
organist, on several occasions 
played the organ accompaniments 
for our Masses. He never concealed 
the spiritual edification, and 
aesthetic pleasure and exhilaration 
he derived from these Catholic 
services. At present he is master 
of choristers in an important 
High Church in England. 
_ These matters are recorded not 
I hope, in any spirit of cheap, 
unworthy glorification, but merely 
as a factual reply to points raised 
by your distinguished contributor. 


P. J. 
St. John’s, 

Naas. 

Co. Kildare. 

The Irish Catholic Directory. 
DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 
“They say @ murderer always 
returns to the scene of his crime. 
Having been — last. me 


. The blished 
original was 


of this hyn 
Fr. Hi 


at the 
ant Ave Maris Stall. It is of interest to note 
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in some correspondence concerning 
the Irish Catholic Directory, which 
evoked considerable interest}, I 
was very disappointed that you 
neglected to review this year’s 
edition. I feel that others must 
share my disappointment. 

Let us give credit where credit 
is due. There are at least 14 
telephone numbers this year which 
did not appear previously (cf. 
my own divcese). And there are 
the names and addresses of mem- 
bers of the Six Counties Senate 
and Commons. Mrs. Irene Calvert 
and Mr. Ed. McCullagh, however, 
may feel rather peeved at being 
designated ‘‘ Unionist.’’ 

The paper, alas, remains inferior 
and we still have that tantalising 
thirty or forty pages of ideal stuff 
to make us realise just what 
could be done. 

The price had to be increased to 
11/6d. yet the Directory still 
includes those 130 pages of an 
Ordo. 


The general diocesan informa- 
tion, while accurate as far as it goes, 
remains crushed and crowded. 
No information is offered on 
parishes beyond a few names; 
nothing about the number of 
churches, schools, size of popul- 
ation, societies and organisations ; 
no telephone numbers; no attempt 
to identify individual priests. We 
have still to wait for that most 
interesting section giving details 
of lay organisations in Ireland. 

The ‘‘ Record of Irish Eccles- 
iastical Events ’’ is beginning to 
show promise. The compilers 
have ventured more often beyond 
the confines of the Pale. As their 
courage grows and their visits to 
our bush-stations increase, let the 
natives make them welcome in 
these wide, barren wastes. 


MICHAEL P. KELLY 


Catholic Chaplaincy, 


Queen’s 


1 No review of this year’s Directory appeared for 
the reason that no copy was sent for review to this 


journal. 


% 


— Editor. 


SEVEN WONDERS 


—Un vicaire qui sait lire. 


—Un curé qui ne fait pas la quéte. 
—Un évéque qui sait ce qui se passe dans son diocése. 
—Une église sans trone ni cierges électriques. 
—Un prédicateur qui parle a quelqu’un 
 —Un éducateur qui croit au péché originel. . 
—Une paroisse ott il n’y a pas de classes. 


“CARDINAL 


Efreaball Spideoige. Sein O 
Riorddin. Dublin: Sairséal agus 
Dill. 1952. Pp. 118. 6/-. 
I HAVE heard it said that most 
Corkmen are poets at heart; 
Sean O Riorddin is a Corkman who 
is a poet, head and heart. He 
writes a lyric which is a sudden 
rush of sunlight, and he writes a 
reflective poem suggestive of the 
brooding darkness of a monk’s 
cell. One expects and understands 
unevenness in the quality of a 
poet’s first collection, of course, 
and O Riorddin’s is no exception. 
Oftentimes his images are not 
tight enough; he descends to 
tricks of phrasing which almost 
- trick one of his meaning; he can 
be as unintentionally comical as 
any Metaphysical; his treatment 
of stock subjects does not always 
rub shoulders for stature with 
that of other poets—his An Cat, 


for example, is too literal, it 


arrives just late for the immortal 
moment, it is ordinary in an 
ordinary way. Perhaps, too, an 
impatient reader might tire of the 
intensive '- self-searching, of the 
constant bickering of self against 
self, body- against soul, visible 
against invisible: but in this 
O Riorddin is being a man of his 
age. He is a full contemporary 
with the present day English 
poets: he is a thinker, the first 
real thinker of impact in Gaelic 
poetry for hundreds of years; he 
is preoccupied with words as 
words: a poem like his A 
Sheanfhili .puts one searching 
through one’s books for T. S. 


Eliot’s ‘‘ Burnt Norton ”’ or ‘‘East 


Coker.’”? I don’t mean to suggest 
that he is derivative, and when I 
say he is sometimes not so. good I 
don’t mean that he is ever horrid. 
But -when- he -is-good, he is very, 
wery good. Lyrics like Odi Froj- 
anum Vulgue with its theme of 
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the fashioning of mind by a trade, 
be it ccbbling or poetry, or Cul an 


Ti with its evocation of magic and 


its ingenuous charm are (I will 
be brave and say it, for there is no 
native poet one can compare him 
with) Elizabethanly good. They 
pass Housman’s test of lyric 
poetry: if you remember them 
while shaving you cut your face 
with excitement. 

A poem of great beauty, too, 
though in a “ literary ’”’ way, is 
his Oireachtas Poem for 1948. It 
is an inverted aisling that the 
Kerry poets would love for its 
incisive dialogue, though they 
would miss their own beloved 
fireworks of diction. It has a 
poignant wit peculiarly the poet’s 
own and is a fine example of 6 
Riorddin’s masterly handling of 
assonance. The last stanza in 
particular is remarkably rich in 
sound, and those readers of poetry 
who delight in echoes will have 
their ears tickled with echoes from 
Psalm 136 to Colum Cille’s angels 
under the-branches of the oak 
trees in Derry. Lovely tones, 
lovely overtones. 

But it is in his two long 
reflective poems, Oiledn agus 
Oileén Hile and Cnoc Melleri that 
6 Riorddin shows fine achievement 
and great promise. The lifeblood 
of poetry is the image; nobody 
will say O Riorddin’s images are 
anaemic: frequently they are of 
such a flamboyance that no 
doubt can be entertained about 
his place in the true Gaelic 
tradition. Consider these from 
Cnoc Melleri—a mere handful 
from'God’s plenty: ‘‘ the fleas of 
lustfulness leaping in their thou- 


. sands’; .‘‘a-helping of sun was 


spilled slowly through the window,” 
‘a cowled funeral of monks.” 
He speaks of the stigdn filiochia, 
of the snoring of a storm, of monks 


b 
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in the choir as a ‘‘ reilig ag sior- 
phaidreoireacht, ” of the monks on 
their way to Mass as a sigaoithe of 
footsteps.”’ 

To do even scanty justice to 
Oiledn agus Oiledn File, with its 
’ compelling movements of thought 
around the pivotal idea of every- 
man’s having an island of retreat 
in his mind, where perspectives are 
corrected, one would need space 
twice the length of this review. 
It is magnificent religious poetry 
in all of its hundred and more 
lines. In an introductory address 
to his poems he warns them 
against the fear léinn: he need 
have no fear of the wiseacres and 
grammarians. If the island’s 
reading public were a _ poetry 
reading public, a few books of the 
calibre of Hireaball Spideoige could 
make all the difference between a 
living and a moribund language. 

Sairséal agus Dill deserve the 
highest praise for their courage in 
publishing in these technical, un- 
' imaginative ‘days this book of 
poems and for their taste in 
producing the—for poetry—not- 
so-slim volume so tastefully. They 
‘say they a of the opportun- 
ity to give O Riorddin a public: 
well they might be, and they have 
made the most of it. 

Not so long ago a leading 
literary personality declared from 
Radio Eireann that Gaelic Ireland 
hasn’t produced one really good 


minor poet in a thousand years.. 


Here is one. And with youth on 
his side—he is only 35 yet—and 
provided there is a steady burgeon- 
ing of the imaginative genius which 
: he displays in his longer poems, 
he will, I feel, grow. into:a major 
4 poet, The Gaelic language needs 
one desperately, for there hasn’t’ 


‘one’ ‘since Aodhagén- 6 


.. Rathaille grew tired of “Duibh- 
neacha and the eating tat 
and -periwinkles. 


‘JEROME 
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La nouvelle querelle des images. 
Madeleine Ochsé; preface by 
Daniel-Rops. Paris: Editions 
** Le Centurion,’’ 5 rue Bayard, 
Paris-8e. 1953. Pp. 144. Price 
250 francs (postage 30 francs). 


‘‘ IN ART, as in politics, the only 
revolutions that happen are those 
that are inevitable.’’ The revol- 
ution in Sacred Art has already 
come in France and with the 
cautious blessing of the bishops 
and of the Holy Father himself, 
is already under way in other 
countries. The indolent, debased, 
pretentious oligarchy of repository 
art is everywhere beginning to 
crumble. Mlle. Ochsé does not 
waste her space on it. She is 
concerned with the battles of the 
post-revolutionary era, and with 
assessing what has been achieved. 

After noting certain disquieting 
features of the revolutionary move- 
ment, the tendency to despise 
ordinary piety, the introduction 
of the conceptions of unbelievers 
into the sanctuary, and the 
tendency to confuse supernatural 
with aesthetic values, the author 
proceeds to set the quéstion in 


‘the broad context of the history 


of Sacred Art. Two important 
facts emerge from this history 
which have a particular bearing 
on the contemporary problems. 
The first is that Sacred Art was in 
the nineteenth century for the 
first time separated from contem- 
porary artistic trends, partly 
because of the ‘traditionalist’ 
academicism that took ‘hold of 
Sacred Art, and partly because 


: the great artists of the time 
reacted so violently against ‘‘trad- 
ition,” that they were generally 


misunderstood, and soon gave up 
teying: to make themselves under- 
stood. Art often became the 
business of a cotérie. The ‘other 
fact that Mlle. Ochsé underlines 
is that. whenever, there, has a 
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new flowering of Sacred Art it 
has always been the subject of 
vigorous controversy. The danger 
of idolatry in all its subtle forms 
is always present in creative art, 
and the danger never fails to 
provoke a rash of iconoclasts to 
denounce what is new or ‘‘worldly.”’ 
We are inclined to think of the 
Middle Ages ¢s united in unquest- 
ioning common effort to build the 
great cathedrals, forgetting St. 
Bernard’s denunciation of the 
“monsters” of the new Gothic 
art, and his view that statuary 
is a regrettable, though necessary, 
concession to the spiritual insens- 
itivity of carnal men. 


Passing on into the twentieth 
century, the author surveys the 
development of ideas, techniques, 
and actual achievements. She 
dwells nostalgically on the modest 
enduring, and entirely Catholic 
efforts of Alexandre Cingria, Gino 
Severini, Dom Bellot, and their 
disciples. These pioneers hoped 
to win support merely by getting 
on with their task, but, while 
their achievements were widely 
known and admired, they failed 
to effect the awaited revolution 
in general practice. The offensive 
that was to carry the day was 
already being mounted on the 
eve of the second World War 
under the leadership of the two 
Dominicans, Péres Régamey and 
Couturier in their spectacularly 
successful review Art Sacré. After 
the war they returned to the 
attack with renewed vigour, and 
in the eminently favourable atmos- 
phere of the period carried the day, 
apparently . without opposition. 
The only question is whether the 
revolution has not over-reached 
iteelf.. The author is of the 
opinion that it has, and enters 
into a detailed examination of the 


chapels of Assy, Vence and Audin- 


court to illustrate her point. In 
Assy she finds exhibitionism and 
lack of unity, the pettiness of a 
self-concious artistic sensibility 
rather than the message of the 
Faith. At Vence she finds Matisse 
at his best when he is expressing 
his own joie de vivre, a failure when 
it comes to what is strictly 
hieratic and sacred. In Audin- 
court and Les Breseux she finds 
in the welter of vague cosmic 
symbolism a new manifestation 
of the iconoclast temptation to 
absolute other-worldly purity. 

The conclusion of the book is 
none the less optimistic. For, 
whatever the excesses of the 
revolution, the ground has been 
cleared for dozens of less sensat- 
ional and ambitious projects, 
which are multiplying every day 
and show every promise of success. 
Undoubtedly this is a matter 
which should excite the interest 
of all who are concerned with the 
beauty of the House of God or 
with enriching the heritage of 
Catholic piety. 


Joun BURNHEIM 


The Revival of Thomism. Aeg- | 
idius Doolan, O.P. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 54 Pp. 
Price, 2/6. 


A stnrres of broadcast talks by a 
well known writer philos- 
ophical subjects. Father Doolan 
has added an essay specially 
‘written for this publication te 
show that the vocation of Sb. 
Thomas himself is. fulfilled im 
Thomism. 
J. -G. MoGanrrr 


| 
| 
hy 
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Isle of Sinners. Henri Queffelec. 
translated from the French by 
James Whitall. London: 

- Derek Verschoyle Ltd. Pp. 203. 
Price 12/6. 


Tois is a French and Catholic 
novel but by no means what one 
is trained to expect. The clogging 
mists which infest M. Mauriac’s 
lowlands are scoured away by the 
sea-wind on the coast of Brittany. 
We encounter neither the tortures 
of the conscience nor the ardours 
of la vie intellectuelle. Here we 
find the physical bedrock of 
Catholic needs. It is a story of 
absence, of “an incomplete exist- 
ence,” the absence of a 
priest on an island, the absence 
of God’s fertile presence from its 
church. 

The primitive people there are 
ship-wreckers and robbers, and 
they live ‘‘as it were in each 
other’s pockets.”’ No priest from 
the mainland will stay with them, 
or on their savage island. But 
their craving for a priest is so 
imperious that it yields up one 
of their own. Thomas, fisherman 
and sexton, responds to their 
inarticulate wish and to some- 
thing in himself, and bit by bit 
takes over all the functions of a 
priest. The people are happy in 
their hero and victim. ‘They 
had shifted to him their obliga- 
tion to love God and to bring 
His mercy on the island.” He 
is firmly established in saying 
Mass and hearing confessions be- 
fore authority bows to. topsy- 
turvey fact and after some horri- 
fied revulsions, ordains him. — 
By French standards, it is‘not 
‘a perfect work as novel. The pro- 
logue, though necessarily sketchy, 
is porns in its direction. The 
ending is somewhat spoiled by 
hastiness and the use of summary. 
The other occasional haltings in 


cerity,”’ 
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style may, however, not be part 
of the original. Many .of the 
short chapters concentrate en- 
tirely on the physical atmosphere 
of the island. Once or twice the 
method threatens to become top- 
heavy, but on the whole it is 
successful. The light of the sea 
and its seasons reveal the features 
ot the people in the usual way, 
and its thunder mingles with 
their voices and their quarrels. 
There is nothing new in the im- 
plied symbolism—‘‘ the deep bays 
of sin . . . vice hidden away in 
caves and crevices . . . fish wells 
wriggling with evil thoughts.’’ But 
its force is backed by the narrow 
compass of action, the naked 
rocks on which it takes place, the 
elementary level of emotion. Fran- 
cois, the ‘“‘priest’s’? enemy, finds 
that Thomas is still ‘‘a real bar- 
barian”’ like himself, but he hurts 


this “priest” in the only way 


possible (did he but know it) when 
he commits suicide. Scholastique, 
the beautiful girl of the island, 
“absolutely incapable of  sin- 
does not turn out to 
have the mental energy or interest 
to stand as the femme fatale in 
the priest’s path. Yet the story, 
as a whole, is not one of primitive 
plungings and snortings. The 
islanders’ faith is the faith of any 
outpost—irregular and tenacious, 
but it raises the characters to a 
common purpose and even to a 
sort of business-like gaiety. 
‘ To a Catholic reader or priest 


‘the theme is unusual enough to 
‘suffice by itsélf. It turns out to 
‘be more entertaining than shock- 


ing to see the vocation of Thomas 
reversing all the rules. These 
people make their’ priest, “and 
he acquires the mind and exper- 
jence of a priest without Orders 
or training. A seminary. is absurd 
and childish to a man. who has 
already explored the reefs and 
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beaches of those peoples souls. 
His reactions are so authentic 
that curious thoughts are stirred 
about the relations between Orders 
and personality. Lisette could 
take her sins only to him, but 
she knew “you could make a 
gift even of ugly things.’”’ In the 
calm hour after ‘‘confessions” the 
women’s greetings ‘ were filled 
with quiet joy and humility.” 
There is the confectionary of 
priestly experience. What is the 
function of illusion and reality in 
his vocation? In one or two 
places such as this, one wonders 
for a moment whether Queffelec’s 
attitude is naif or ambiguous. 

This novel is quite unusual and 
entertaining, and beautiful with- 
out strain. ‘“A man’s life is not 
a bit of life in his ancestral 
lands, integrated as it were with 
the common glebe lands, a prey to 
some upheavals and the same 
storms that sweep over the sur- 
rounding acres—a man’s life is 
a far-away island, difficult to 
reach because of the perils of the 
sea.”’ 

Delannoy’s prize-winning film, 
based on the novel, is titled 
Dieu a besoit des hommes. 


PETER CONNOLLY 


A Guide for Catholic Teachers. 
M. T. Marnane, M.A. H.Dre.Ep. 
With a Preface by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. Pp.164. 
Price 9/6. 


“Tr 1s essential not merely that 
youth be taught Religion at 
fixed hours, but that all the other 
subjects of their educational 
course should breathe in fullest 
measure the spirit of Catholic 


THE FURROW 
‘piety . . . Let religion thoroughly 


dominate and inform every subject 
whatever of instruction.’’ These 
words of Pope Leo XIII state 
unquivocally the task confronting 
the Catholic teacher. It is a task 
which requires consummate tact, 
sound erudition and great faith. 
Misdirected zeal may lead to a 
painful overloading of secular 
subjects with an oppressive relig- 
ious unction which nauseates rath- 
er than inspires. The result may 
be almost worse than in the case 
of those who feel too harassed by 
an overloaded syllabus to aim at 
anything higher than a purely 
natural pedagogical method. 

Mr. Marnane, relying on the 
pronouncements of successive Pon- 
tiffs and the writings of recog- 
nised authorities in the field of 
Catholic education, has written 
a treatise which cannot fail to 
check the over-zealousness of one 
group and stir up the idealism of 
the other. Having stated the 
general principles, he shows how 
History, Literature, Science, Mus- 
ic, Song and Art may be correlated 
with religion. Basing his argu- 
ments on a well known statement 
of Pope Pius XI, the author 


' makes an eloquent plea in this 


section for due recognition of 
the writings of the Fathers. Few, 
however, would support his sug- 
gestion of emending by pious 
parodies, English poems devoid of 
a sound theological basis. The 
inevitable banality of the boud- 
lerised versions might even suggest 
to pupils a false dichotomy be- 
tween their religion and true 
aestheticism. 

Mr. Marnane has written a 
treatise which will repay serious 
study by teachers, lay and clerical, 
and by all those who have a say 
in educational affairs in the 
country. 
Patrick J. SHINB 
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Exploring Old Buildings by 
Evelyn V. Clark (Hollis & Carter. 
16/-) is an ideal present for a 
young person between the ages of 
12 and 17. An interesting story 
of action and happy holidays 
makes the intelligent youngster 
read avidly to the end and learn— 
without even feeling it—a great 
deal about the architecture and 
history of old buildings. There 
are a large number of excellent 
drawings. The book is rather 
dearer than the run of school 
stories but it would be a pity if 
the price kept it out of any school 
library. Warmly recommended. 


The Christian Life Calendar 
(Bruce, Milwaukee. 1 dollar) hardly 
needs recommendation to Ameri- 
can readers though the dollar 
curtain has made it less familiar 
to readers on this side. This 
attractively printed week-per-page 
hanging calendar gives the rub- 
tical directions for the Mass and 
Office and in addition a daily 
spiritual ‘“‘needle” in the form of 
a 50-word monitum on Christian 
living, written in the modern 
manner. Fine value. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates’ The Cath- 
olic Diary (4/6) is a tidy little 
opus, of service to thousands. 
The spiritual thoughts at the foot 
of each page are intelligently 
chosen. One might wish for a 
little more attention to finish, 
perhaps, on the publishers’ part. 


Most books on the priesthood 
are written from the specialist’s 
point of view and have an appeal 
only for those who have attained 
that sublime dignity. The Greatest 
Calling, ‘‘A Presentation of the 


Priesthood by Famous Catholics” 


NOTICES 


(Ed. Rawley Myers. McMullen, 
New York. 2 dollars), is 2. book 
on the subject chiefly for the 
laity and for that section of 
it in which suitable vocations may 
be found. Its purpose is to give 
a true idea of what will be required 
in fostering and fulfilling it and, 
finally, of what is involved in 
walking worthy of it. This is 
done forcibly and adequately in 
such contributions as the editor’s 
Introduction, Father Lord’s ‘‘The 
Call of Christ’? and Father Kenn- 
edy’s “The Man in Black.” Cer- 
tain articles may not appeal to 
the European mind, such as 
“God’s Quarterbacks,” “You 
Must have Spirit’ and ‘‘The Real 
Big Leaguers.” It has to be 
remembered, however, that the 
book is primarily for Americans, 
who with their native enthusi- 
astic disposition are more imagina- 
tive in this direction than we. 
The essays by Catherine De 
Hueck Doherty and the Most 
Rev. Edwin V. Byrne will be 
sufficient to correct any wrong 
impressions created by the former 
in the minds of youthful readers. 
There is much also that will be 
read with profit by those who are 
already priests. Chief among 
these are Bishop Sheen’s “The 
Need for Zeal,” written in his 
usual stirring manner, Cardinal 
Suhard’s ‘‘The Greatest Calling’ 
and the Essay by Father Lord 
already mentioned. One of the 
most outstanding contributions 
is that of Clare Booth Luce. The 
point of her lecture, originally 
delivered to seminarists, is novel 
and enlightening. It will re-pay 
consideration by all Catholics but 
especially by priests, students 
and Catholic actionists. 
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